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France, it is said by reluctant witnesses, is in 
some sections of society losing its reputation for tem- 
perance. Among the middle classes the drinking habits 
are changing, and not for the better. Light wines are 
giving way before the ponderous charms of beer; and 
absinthe—the most blighting of all intoxicating liquors 
—is gathering a fearful harvest of victims. Thus Alge- 
ria retorts upon France a fatal vengeance for its own 
couquest. 





——— +e 


The versatility of one of the most eloquent and 
one of the wittiest of living American authors was 
illustrated, a few days ago, in the lecture which Grace 
Greenwood gave at Association Hall. The subject was 
“ Yankee Characters,” and it enabled the lecturer to 
give, in the first place, a very keen analysis of New 
England traits, and then to exhibit those traits in her 
own vivid and amusing way. Only her personal 
friends, who have seen in drawing-rooms her exhibi- 
tions of dramatic talent, can guess how great an actor 
was lost when Grace Greenwood gave herself to au- 
thorship. It may be, however that the public will be 
somewhat more freely admitted to the enjoyment of 
her dramatic genius, if, as iu the lecture just referred 
to, she can be induced to select subjects for her lectures 
which permit her to exercise it. 
<> -— 

It is helpful to have so keen an observer as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall furnish us with a diagnosis of the pres- 
ent condition of American society. At the end of his 
first lecture, after his return to London, he spent fif- 
teen minutes in an eloquent talk about his recent visit 
to America. In the course of it he referred to the 
taunts that have been uttered in Europe with respect 
to the recently disclosed corruptions of American poli- 
ticiaus. ‘Such sneerers,”’ he said, “little knew the 
heart of the American people if they did not see that 
its health was being shown in throwing this corruption 
to the surface.”’ It was in the same genial talk that he 
paid a high tribute to President White, of Cornell 
University, quoting some passages from the President’s 
lecture on “ The Battle-Fields of Science,” and declar- 
ing that the lecture was *‘of an clevation which had 
not been surpassed in the writings of European 
thinkers.” 





——— c—pe-—-—— 

One of the favorite sayings of Mr. Aleott is that 
‘ithe blondes are to rule the world.”’ This is a dictum 
which will be instantly accepted—by all fair-featured 
people. The extraordinary man who has lately risen 
to formidable influence in England, out of the bosom 
of the most wretched class in that kingdom, has in his 
complexion Mr. Alcott’s credentials to ascendancy. 
“ He is a sturdy Saxon,” says a graphic writer in Har- 
per’s, ** with blonde complexion and light blue eyes, a 
straight, frank look, and strong features. His face is 
weather-beaten and bears traces of smallpox; the 
under-face is squarish, the cheek-bones prominent, the 
forehead high and broad. But he is gifted with that 
which Saad regarded as his greatest earthly treasure— 
a sweet voice; and this voice has its own physiognomy 
in a most innocent and winning smile. With perfect 
independence and simplicity in his manner he takes 
his seat before the noble lord or the humble laborer, 
and with equal courtesy; he converses with the utmost 
frankness, as one who has nothing to conceal; and he 
has the highest charm of a reformer—the faculty of 
completely forgetting himself in his cause.” 

Sad 


We take peculiar pleasure in extending among 
our readers a very delicate and important message 
from a gentleman in New York who is engaged in the 
profession vulgarly described as that of picking pock- 
ets. This gentleman appears to have a warm and sym- 
pathetic heart, and a very refined consideration for the 
happiness of others. It is his professional duty, to be 
sure, to insert his tapering and well-trained fingers into 
the pockets of his fellow-citizens, and to bear thence 
such trifles as may be lying about loose. At the same 
time, he is very anxious that the prosecution of his call- 
ing should involve as little distress to his clients as may 
be compatible with the requirements of his own busi- 
ness; and it is with this philanthropic purpose that he 
suggests to people who carry pocket-books about with 
them, always to leave their names and addresses therein, 
“It frequently happens in our business,” remarks this 











humane and affable pickpocket, ‘‘ that we come in pos- 
session of portemonnaies (observe the elegant euphem- 
ism of that way of describing the operation] contain- 
ing private papers and photographs which we would 
be glad to return, but we have no means of doing so. 
It is dangerous to carry them about—so we are forced 
to destroy them. I remember an instance where I met 
with serious trouble because I could not make up my 
mind to destroy a picture of a baby which I had 
found in the pocket-book of a gentleman which came 
into my hands in the way of business on the Third A ve- 
nue road. I had lost a baby myself the year before, 
of the same age as this one, and I would have given all 
I had for such a picture. There was no name in the 
portemonnaie, and no way of finding out who was the 
owner, so like a fool I advertised it, and got shadowed 
for it by the police. Tell your readers to give us a fair 
show to be decent, and always leave their addresses in 
their pocket-books. We want to live and let live.” 
Could anything be more polite or more fair? 


——- eae ——— 


There aré not many of our readers, we fancy, 
who are aware of the unique realm of journalism 
which is possessed exclusively by boys. It is probable 
that there are in the country a dozen or twenty news- 
papers not merely edited by boys, but printed by them 
likewise. A copy of one of these boy-newspapers now 
lies before us, and may be taken as a specimen of the 
entire class. It is Charlie Crosbie’s Journal, published 
in North Salem, N. Y. Charlie, it is understood, is a 
lad of about twelve years, who has his own little print- 
ing-office, where he sets up with his own hand his own 
“copy,’’ and puts it through the press. His Journal 
has reached the second number of the second volume. 
He has his exchange list also, and all his exchanges are 
papers conducted by enterprising representatives of 
Young America like himself. Charlie’s paper com- 
bines, very happily, mirth with gravity. His leader is 
entitled *‘Great Men,” and gives an account of King 
Cyrus. He has several pictorial fHlustraticns. One, 
deseribed as ‘* Our Printing-Office,’’ represents a room, 
with type-stand, printing-press, and four Cupid-like 
infants, rather inadequately clad tn working-aprons, 
and one of them adorned with the conventional dia- 
bolic tail. To accompany this picture, Charlie has the 
following bit of description: “ The elegant engraving 
which we are happy to present our readers this month 
is a correct representation of our printing-office, as we 
were printing and setting type for 999,999 copies of the 
Journal, which is its monthly circulation. Get us one 
more subscriber and make it a million.”” We have no 
doubt, Charlie, that your stirrinf appeal answered its 
purpose, and that your millionth subscriber came in 
promptly... We hope to hear soon that you are already 
a long way on your second million. 





_——- eae 


Arising medical author of New York, Dr. George 
M. Beard, gave, not long since, a singularly interesting 
lecture on ‘The Decline of the Moral Faculties in Old 
Age.’ In this lecture, as in his other writings, the 
author shows a very respectable power of generaliza- 
tion; but in the case before us, his passion for generali- 
zation seems to have run away with him. While ad- 
mitting that all people do not suffer a decline of the 
moral faculties in old age, he seems to assert that such 
decline is the prevailing tendency. This appears to us 
to be very weak. Old age has its faults, certainly; so 
has middle age; so has youth. Can Dr. Beard show 
that the last epoch of life has a greater aggregate of 
faults than the periods which go before it? His view 
of the causes of this alleged decline is, we think, very 
superficial. We doubt if old age enhances the sum of 
personal proclivities downward. Men may decline in 
old age, but those who do so usually continue a declin- 
ing drift which they have been indulging all their 
lives. On the contrary, it seems to us that old age, by 
its losses of passion, its consummation of experience, 
its habit of reflectiveness, and its approach to the 
solemn hopes and monitions of death, has moral ad- 
vantages of which this medical philosopher takes no ac- 
count. Moreover, his list of old men who, in his opin- 
ion, have declined morally in old age seems to us to be 
constructed with a rashness which is shocking. Among 
the ancients it includes Demosthenes and Cicero; 
among the moderns, Lord Bacon, Milton, Dr. Johnson, 
Sumner, and Horace Greeley. To all of these men, 
especially the last two, old age seems to us to have 
brought moral ascension rather than decline, 








THE THREEFOLD RIDDLE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


RITHEE hearken, hoary sage ! 
Thou hast pondered, not in vain, 
Life’s obscurely written page. 
Turn the mystic leaves again! 
Read me Pleasure, Love, and Pain! 


Pieasure ?-—'tis a quicksand, set 
Underneath a flowery way: 

Breathe the passing odor, yet 
Not to pluck the blossom stay; 
Danger lurketh in delay. 


Pain ?—a fruit that biteth sore, 
Ripened in a frosty wind; 

Yet who cleaveth to the core, 
Deep within the bitter rind 
Honey-sweet the seed shall find. 


Love ?—a blood-red briar-rose, 
Rooted in a beating heart ; 

Wounds the thorn there? straightway flows 
Balm to heal the self-made smart :— 
Life itself, O Love, thou art! 








THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN, 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 


OME years ago, my presence at the dinner- 
table of a well-known London journalist was the 
signal for an animated debate on “the woman ques- 
tion,’”’ during which the political equality of the sexes 
was introduced by an ardent follower of Jacob Bright 
and John Stuart Mill. The speaker found himself in 
an unpleasant minority, until my friend, Lord Hough- 
ton, exclaimed: ‘ Well, there is one peculiarity about 
the political equality of men and women: whenever 
penalties have to be enforced, the weak and inferior 
sex bears its full share of the burden. Look at the 
French Revolution, for example—the political equality 
granted to women was the equality of the scaffold.” 

I think this was about the time that I myself became 
convinced, after many years of work in behalf of the 
industrial and educational interests of women, that not 
only are women compelled to earn their own liveli- 
hood entitled to a political status, but that without it 
they must remain grievously overweighted in all their 
endeavors to obtain work and justice. There is an in- 
separable connection between political power and the 
redress of social grievances. 

1 do not pretend, in this article, to do more than set 
before those interested in this subject a brief sketch of 
the suffrage movement in England. I offer no com- 
iments upon the American aspect of the question. I 
came here to learn rather than to teach; but 1 have 
learned enough to sympathize with the claim which is 
being made on both sides of the Atlantic to confer the 
privileges as well as the duties of citizenship upon 
women. 

Just before I left England we had a curious confir- 
mation of Lord Houghton’s views of the political equal- 
ity at present enjoyed by women. A certain town in 
Somersetshire, called Bridgewater, was guilty of brib- 
ery and corruption during our last Parliamentary 
election. An investigation was ordered, and subse- 
quently a fine of three shillings in the pound was im- 
posed on the ratepayers for the malpractices of 
Bridgewater voters. That fine was imposed on the 
women ratepayers as well. These ladies naturally 
complained of this unjust and oppressive taxation, in- 
asmuch as, not exercising the franchise, they had in no 
way been guilty of the malpractices thus punished. 
They sent up a formal petition to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, but that worthy dig- 
nitary was forced to reply “‘ that it was not in his power 
to exempt women owning property from the local and 
imperial taxation to which property is liable.” 

There is no doubt that the movement for women’s 
suffrage has made great progress in England during 
the last few years. In 1870, for example, there were only 
100 constituencies ranged on the side of the measure 
which seeks to secure it; whereas, in 1871, there were 
25, and from that date we mark a growing number. 
In the House of Commons you find all the talent of 
the House, whether on the Liberal or Conservative side, 
in company with the distinguished chiefs of the Radical 
party, warmly supporting the proposal. The t-"c great 
political rivals, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disreeli, are 
more friendly than hostile. The former clearly 
showed, in a recent utterance before the electors of 
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Greenwich, that he realizes the fact that some change 
is necessary in an age “ when, from year to year, more 
and msre women are becoming self-dependent mem- 
bers of the community;”’ and Mr. Disraeli, still more 
beldly, said in his place in Parliament, that he ‘‘ was 
at a loss to see, when you come to discuss the matter 


as one of right, how any one could dispute the 
claim.’”’ The platform and the press have been ac- 


tively engaged in establishing a solid foundation upon 
which to build, but I cannot say that I agree with 
some sanguine friends who insist that the foundation 
is not only laid, but the building is erected, the coping- 
stone adjusted, with the rehearsed song of victory 
ready to be sung. The question has, indeed, taken 
rank in England as a Parliamentary question, and that 
isa great gain; but the toughest part of the battle is 
yet to be fought. You have to knock pretty loudly at 
the door of the stolid British Legislature before admis- 
sion is granted, and this demand for the enfranchise- 
ment of women hgs hitherto merely 
* Made a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at the chamber- 
door,” 

compared with what it must do before the end is 
gained. 

Of course there are some who still dispute the fact 
that women suffer any injustice from the laws. I 
eould fill columns with instances which would break 
down any lingering suspicion that women have not 
grievances in this direction. Two years ago, while 
stringent laws were being put in force even against the 
semblance of Popery in the Episcopal Church, a Pro- 
testant mother was ordered to educate her child in the 
very doctrines the decision in the Purchas case was 
supposed to resist. ‘‘ There are some contradictions in 
the laws for women,” writes the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
“and in their supposed status, which, but for the 
deadly pain they inflict, would inspire the smile of 
contempt ;”’ and I have frequently heard Lord 
Brougham assert that ‘‘there must be a total recon- 
struction of the law before women can have justice.” 

And when we come to the important matter of ed- 
ucation, we find that women are excluded from any- 
thing hke a fair share of our rich national endow- 
ments. About £270,000 are spent annually upon what 
is called the secondary education of boys, and only 
a paltry sum of between £3,000 and £4,000 on that of 
girls. Christ’s Hospital, a great London endowment 
left by our ancestors for the benefit of persons of both 
sexes, bestows a first-rate education on 1,200 boys, 
and supports 26 girls, only fitting them for domestic 
service; and though mary of the abuses of the schools 
have been examined into by Parliament, this neglect 
of girls has passed unheeded. If members had the 
fear of those most concerned before their eyes these 
things would not be. oe 

But the greatest lion in the path of this reform is 
the assertion that it is inconsistent with religion. The 
Bible is called in “ to do duty,’ as it has in times 
past in favor of slavery, polygamy, and monarchical 
despotism. I yield to none in my respect for that 
book, but it seems to me that those who really rey- 
erence its teaching and seek inspiration from above, 
remembering that the letter “ killeth but the spirit 
giveth life,’’ must see that God’s government of the 
world is one of gradual, continuous progression. St. 
Paul, in his most inspired moments, had a glimpse 
of the future destiny of women when he exclaimed: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.”’ If one book more than another 
teaches us that the promise to the two sexes of the 
life that now is and that which is to come are equal, 
their hopes identical, that each has to play its own 
part in the advancement of the truth which is so vital 
to both, each to be a helpmeet for the other, that 
“neither is the man without the woman nor the woman 
without the man,”’ that book 1s the Bible. 

“All arguments in favor of female suffrage,” say 
some of our opponents, “are based upon this perni- 
cious doctrine of equality.’”’ Nothing of the kind. 
Inequality only affords to a generous mind an argu- 
ment of overwhelming force against increasing, by 
artificial means, the natural difficulties under which 
women labor. The fact that they are weaker is an- 
other reason for protecting their interests; the be- 
lief that they are mentally deficient should be followed 
by more earnest efforts to secure for them a better 
education and higher training. If women are so es- 
sentially different from men, all the more need to 
hear their opmions respecting their own concerns; 
and the more we acknowledge this the less right we 
have to hand over, to those who see things from a 
different point of view, their education, subsistence 
and employment, and to deny them the vote which 
ensures a fair hearing from members of Parliament, 
who cannot disregard with impunity any section of 
their constituents. The old argument that operatives 
were represented by their employers never convinced 
British workmen, and has now ceased to affect the 
Legislature. Why, then, should representation, which 
is repudiated by every class of my countrymen, be 
considered sufficient for women? 

And lastly, those opposed to this movement tell us 
that if this reform be pressed to its ultimate issue 
women will lose their modesty, love of home and 
children, and become unsexed. In spite of the deep 
gulf they place between men and women in former 
assertions, it becomes impossible, at this point, to make 
them believe that women will remain women w the 





end of time in spite of the franchise. It is my deep 
belief in the characteristic differences of men and 
women which leads me to plead for the honest co-ope- 
ration of both in all that pertains to the interests of 
humanity. It was not found good for man to live 
alone in Paradise, and it is not good for him to work 
alone in anything which relates to the social progress 
of the world; and while politics may be looked at on 
one side from a hard and low point of sight, it must 
never be forgotten that they also include all those 
subjects of deep intellectual pleasure which alone 
make life worth having, and from which women can- 
not be excluded with impunity. 











THE LEGEND OF THE HORSE-SHOE. 
{From the German of Goethe.] 


BY REV. H. M. GOODWIN, 


JY HILOM our Lord, of heavenly birth, 
Sojourned, unknown, upon the earth, 
Full many youths his steps attended, 
Though few his sayings comprehended. 
It was his wont—what now is rare— 
To hold his court in open air, 
Since under the blue firmament 
Speech is more free and eloquent. 
There, high and wondrous truths, unheeded, 
Out of his holy mouth proceeded ; 
While he, by parable and example, 
Made every market-place a temple. 


Once as he walked, in peace of soul, 
He through a village street did stroll, 
And saw, far glittering to the eye, 
What proved a broken horse-shoe nigh ; 
Whereon he Peter did accost : 

“ Pick up the fragment, that nought be lost.” 
Saint Peter was in absent mood, 
Dreaming of that late promised good, 
The kingdom he was to inherit— 
Discerning not ’twixt flesh and spirit— 
What power and wealth would be inherent 
When he should be the Lord Vicegerent. 
While such high thoughts ran through his mind, 
To stooping he was ill inclined; 
All other findings seemed too small 
Save crown, and scepter, and palace hall; 
And how, then, could he condescend 
For a half-shoe his back to bend? 
So he ignored the Master’s word, 
And made as though he bad not heard. 


The Lord, in his long-suffering, stooped, 
And took the shoe that had been dropped, 
Then onward went, and said no more. 
Soon came he to 2 blacksmith’s door, 

To whom he gave the broken bit, s 
And took, in turn, three pence for it. 
Then, as they passed the market by, 
Some luscious cherrics caught his ¢ye, 
Of which he bought three pennies’ worth, 
And on his way proceeded forth. 

Beyond the village gate they passed, 
Through field and meadow, till at last 
They came upon a desert waste ; 

The way was void of tree or fence, 

The sun shone down with heat intense; 
No spring of cooling water burst 

To allay their all-consuming thirst. 


The Lord, who went before them all, 

Let, unperceived, a cherry fall: 

Saint Peter ran to pick it up, 

As it had been a golden cup, 

And straight devoured the luscious berry. 

The Lord, after a little space, 

Dropped from his sleeve another cherry, 

Which Peter qufckly stooped to chase. 

Thus many times his back he bent, 

Until the cherries were all spent. 

Then spake the Lord, with mild rebuke, 

A faint smile lighting up his look: 
“Thou art not slow to stoop or run 

When ease or profit may be won; 

To little things who gives no heed, 

To smaller things will stoop indeed.” 





THE SHADOW ON THE ADIRON- 
DACK. 


1s ALLOO!” 
“Ah! O, excuse me!” . 

I was hurrying downstairs, and he up, and so we had 
run into each other’s arms. 

What a handsome fellow he was! I envied him his 
youth and freshness. How could I know that death 
had set down his name in this very month? I would 
have swapped chances with him on the instant. The 
mere wavy luxuriance of his brown hair promised him 
life. And as he stood there, cap in hand, his face 
flushed, his eyes full of light—half from excitement, 
half from the glow of health—who would have said, 
Your forty years threaten less than his eighteen? 

Yet here | sit, living it all over, and he lies in Green- 
wood. We had been enjoying a delightful woodsy talk 
about the Adirondack. I loved its grand old mount- 
ains, its lakesand trouty streams, and forests, laced by 
winding deer-paths, its camp-fires, and the wild, half 
savage life which so fascinates one who plunges into it 
from amidst all the conventional contrasts of urban 
society. 

Harry had just been surprised by receiving as a' 
present more money than he had ever called his own 
before, and had promptly determined to spend it in 
realizing his strongest desire—‘* The Adirondack.”’ | 


—— 





We had discussed the approaches to that attractive 
wilderness, and had marked out the time to be spent on 
the Saranacs, eon Big and Little; . per, and Racket, 
and dear old Long-Lake—and we had talked guides, 
and boats, and ‘flies’? and fishing tackle, and gone 
through the multitudinous scenes and successes with 
which they were associated in my mind, until at last I 
broke down. 

“Hal, you rogue, this is alla trap!” I cried. ‘ You’ve 
infected me. I must give up Newport and go with 
you!’ We had shaken hands upon it, his face all aglow, 
and when five minutes after we rushed into each other 
on the stairs, he had bounded back to ask about his 
gup. 

“Take a double-barrel for buck-shot,”’ I said. ‘‘ You 
ean practice with your guide’s rifle on drizzly days, 
and be ready for nice shooting next year.” 

In ten days from this time we were floating on the 
waters of the Big Tupper. It is as beautiful a sheet of 
water as ever whimpled under moonlight. You come 
to itafter winding down through Stony creek from the 
Saranacs, and then down the Racket river, twenty 
memorable miles, where every curve of the stream 
gives you some new picture of natural beauty which 
man has not marred by mending. 

One guide had gone before us with the tent and 
camp furniture and provisions, and as our own man 
kept quietly at work with his oars, we were delightfully 
by ourselves. The idleness, the dreamy pleasures that 
stole in upon us as the curving stream brought before 
us without the slightest exertion on our part one ex- 
quisite scene after another, the delicious musical gurgle 
of the waters under the bow of our skiff, and the per- 
fect liberty, inward and outward, to enjoy all this, 
lapped us in the sweetest contentment. Half the time 
Hal was leaning against me, and my hand was uncon- 
sciously tousling his hair. 

We did not go up to Stetson’s, though it seemed 
hardly the thing to pass the old settler by; but we had 
lunched at Half-way brook, and Greme wanted to get 
to camp before dark. We were more than willing to 
forego the talk. We were sufficient to ourselves. 
Nature had made us unsocial. 

The Big Tupper is an affluent of the Racket; and you 
turn into the lake on the left, loath to leave—at least we 
were—the exquisite river along which you have been 
sliding in your light skiff, dreamy, with a peaceful, un- 
desiring soul, the whole day long. 

But, if you are worthy, you are soon comforted. The 
lake is hunting ground. The deer have been driven 
back, indeed, from the frequented shores. Butif they 
have had rest from the hunters for a week or two, they 
will steal down shyly, in the quiet hours, to feed on the 
shore-grass and the succulent lily-pads, 

The sun was setting, and in the midst of regal splen- 
dors, just as we turned into the placid waters of the 
lake, and after we had rowed four or five miles up, we 
made for the shore on our left. The tent was already 
up, and a great fire crackling and blazing before it. 
Our camp was on a fine knoll, with a curve of sandy 
beach on either side of it, and the “forest primeval” 
stretching indefinitely away behind it. 

We had caught a few trout at Half-way brook—one 
a noble fellow that took my ‘scarlet ibis’ like a gen- 
tleman, although he had through and through his body 
the round fresh wound of an otter’s tooth—and we ate 
our first meal with all the zest that hard rowing, and 
the cool stimulating air, and that subtle appetizer the 
enthusiasm of the woods, could give to it. 

Then we hurried to get ready for our first hunt. Our 
guns were loaded, the lamp of the jack filled and trim- 
med, the wraps bundled up, and in half an hour with 
paddle and bow we were breaking into fragments the 
images of the stars that were reflected in the perfect 
mirror of the lake. We took but one guide with us, 
leaving the other at work about the camp, making our 
beds of the fragrant hemlock sprays, and gathering 
fuel to feed the hungry fire through the night. 

Greme, whose almost silent paddle was driving us 
through the limpid, rippling crystal under us, was not 
a talkative man; but he kept us constantly excited; 
pausing suddenly to listen; or, as we drew nearer to 
the shore, fixing his eyes on some doubtful object, and 
turning his head as he glided past it to keep his intense 
questioning gaze fastened on it, until satisfied that it 
was not what he wanted. Then, as he dipped his 
paddle into the lake again, he would heave a quiet 
deep sigh which showed that he had been holding his 
breath. 

For a long time we had no success. But though we 
knew that a skiff, even in good hands, was often out 
all night without seeing or hearing a deer, our nerves 
were strung up by constant expectation. We peered 
through the clear obscure. We scrutinized every rock 
that stood out on the winding shore, and every old 
stump of a fallen tree, and every dark clump of alders. 
The light streaming out from the jack in a broadening 
tunnel was just enough, as it moved along upon the 
irregular banks and the unbroken forest, to give play 
to the imagination, and show us stately houses—made, 
probably, by a few birches standing back a httle 
among the pines—and to transform a blasted hemlock 
into a church spire, and dark spaces into great caverns. 
Knowing that it was a deceit of our fancy we could 
not, even the hundredth’ time, believe it all deceptive, 
and the feeling grew upon us in spite of our reasoning 
that these shadowy spectral forms had some real exist- 
ence, which disappeared only from the eyes by day- 
light. 

The stillness was wonderful. Broken in upon bya 
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multitude of soun? that would not have been noticed 
at any other timc,’ ne perfect silence was made the 
more impressive when they ceased. The light tread of 
2 rabbit—perhaps it is only a woodmouse, the gnaw- 
ing of a muskrat, the distant hoot of an owl, or the leap 
of a trout breaking from the lake and falling back into 
it with 2 musical plash, would startle us, and so quicken 
the blood in our veins as to make us warmer. Then 
the slumbrous silence would lie down again. 

Once, suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, after all our 
watching, a deer dashed ashore from the shallows 
where it was feeding, and before we could recover 
from the surprise enough to cock our guns, leaped 
with three great bounds—springing each time higher 
than its own head—over the underbrush, and rushed 
into the woods. Safe there, he wheeled to look at us 
where we could not see him; and then, with a snort or 
two, like a locomotive’s whistle, went crashing through 
the woods. 

This strung up our nerves for another hour. The 
silence seemed more perfect and wide-reaching than 
ever; and it was assisted in hushing us by the vapors 
which now began to condense and settle down upon 
thelake. As these mists rose higher, the light of the 
jack streamed out into them, while the slightest move- 
ment of the air agitated and constantly changed their 
shapes; and as our skiff parted them, and stole along 
with just the faintest rippling under the bow—among 
their vague, weird fantastic forms, they grew ghostly 
to our thoughts. They seemed to be hovering about 
us to intercept us; and as they flitted by in their long, 
trailing robes, to have messages which they could not 
deliver, and to linger, as if pained and anxious because 
they could not warn us, and were so impotent to turn 
us back. 

I said something like this to Greme the day after the 
fatal accident occurred, and he confessed that he had 
a superstitious fear of these misty forms that night 
himself, familiar as he was with them, and that he 
would have been heartily glad at one timeif we had 
given up the hunt, and told him to return to the camp. 
These things are made important of course only when 
they precede some tragic event; otherwise, they do 
somewhat more than to amuse us, perhaps—because 
we always feel ourselves to be surrounded by invisible 
things that at any moment may possibly take shape 
and appear to us—but we do not put them among the 
experiences that cannot be forgotten. 

Harry first saw the eyes of the buck. The lighter 
portions of the mist had by this time risen above our 
heads. We had been silent, I should think, for half an 
hour, no sound breaking the perfect stillness but the 
drip of the drops from the paddle, and the delicious 
gurgle of the waters along the sides of the bow. 

“Hist!” 

The slightest sound from Harry as he touched me. 
The next instant his double-barrel was leveled, and 
held steadily to his shoutder, his cheek resting against 
the breech. 

“Not yet! ’—ascarcely audible whisper from Greme. 

Two balls of fire—strangely and beautifully translu- 
cent and animated—glowed through the mist, witha 
throbbing light. They were like carbuncles, sur- 
rounded by darkness, but with small quivering flames 
behind them. They stared at us through the thin haze, 
unlidded, full-orbed, almost motionless. And as the 
boat stole silently nearer a huge form loomed up be- 
neath them—magnified by the vapor—and above them 
great antlers branched wide and high. 

I admired Tiarry’s nerve. He had been warned 
against the ‘“* buck-fever,’”’ and we had prophesied that 
he would miss the first deer he fired at, if it were but 
three rods off. But now he sat before me flexible, yet 
motionless, waiting Greme’s word. I did not stir; not 
se much as to lift my gun, or to cock it. I only put my 
thumb on the hammer, prepared to take a shot at the 
deer on the run. 

How long those silent minutes were! But suddenly 
there was a slight, quick sinking of the burning orbs, 
and the signal was given. 

“Now!” 

With the whisper came a flash, and a startling, mons- 
trous uproar that filled all the shuddering air, and 
woke the astounded echoes among the hills, near and 
far, and called out the wild unearthly cries of the ter- 
rified loons. And right before us there was a confused 
stumbling, and then a heavy fall toward us into the 
water—the great creature tossing his antlered head and 
struggling blindly among the torn lily-pads and the 
tangle of their long lithe stems—once trying to rise, 
but sinking down again with a sighing groan, and after 
a few*more convulsive struggles lying still. 

It was overina moment. We found afterward that 
some of the buck-shot had entered the brain. It was 
an easy ending of his innocent life; and he did not feel 
the keen knife of the guide which let out his warm 
blood to crimson the bruised and trembling lily-buds 
—those buds that would be so loath to open in the 
morning with these strange stains upon them. 

We wasted no sentiment on them at that time, how- 
ever. We were exultant; and I was boundlessly happy 
over Hal’s good conduct and success. He was really 
quieter under the joy of the moment than I. His first 
shot—and so admirably made! As good fortune must 
have it, too, instead of a doe, or some inexperienced 
young buck with budding horns, his trophy was a “stag 
of nine,”’ and, for the month, in excellent condition. 

When we learned all this, I grew instantly younger 
than Hal by some years. I clapped him on the back 
until he staggered, and cried, ‘‘Good for you, old fel- 





low! ’ and Iswung my hat round my head, and shouted 
so that the loons woke up and screamed again. It was 
all very boyish and foolish; but it was the last time. 
With a sad sort of smile at myself, 1 remember now 
that it ‘did me good,” from crown to toe. 

And then it drew Harry closer to me, a6 I knew at 
oncc, for while the guide was busy with the buck he 
came and put his arm affectionately over my shoulder. 

‘After all it was not much to shoot that poor fel- 
low,” he said; * but anyway, Nunc, it’s no bad thing 
to have the venison, is it?” 

(Concluded next week.) 





THE SPRING. 
BY ANNIE CLYDE. 


FAIR young bride, who carries close 
A mystery in her breast— 
The knowledge of a coming life— 
Sweet mother unconfessed ! 


We read her secret in her eyes— 
Her star-eyes, softly elear— 

That yearn down through the deeps of night, 
Tender with faith and fear! 


We know it by the vailing mists 
She wears with modesty, 

And by the sighs she sometimes breathes, 
And by the tears we see. 


And by the lilies in her hair, 
Annunciation sweet, 

And by the pensive moods she has 
Where love and longing meet. 


And by the songs that thrill the air, 
As though through open gates 

Kind Heaven sent a note of cheer 
To motherhood that waits. 


Oh, gentle matron soon to be, 
Our hearts, with thine at one, 
Throb through the days expectantly, 
And bide the bliss to come! 








THE CREED OF THE CREEDLESS. 
My Dear S.: 


OU remarked to me the other day that you 

did not believe in creeds, and the remark is one 

which I often hear. 1 wondered then, and I have 

wondered much since, whether you really considered 

what your declaration meant. It is itself a creed. If 

‘you only mean you do not believe in my creed, there 

is nothing extraordinary in that; I do not believe in 
yours. 

If you say you think too much has been made of 
ereeds in the religious world, I quite agree with you. 
But to say I do not believe in creeds is a contradiction 
in terms. What is a creed? 

The first word of the old Latin doctrinal statements, 
and they were all in Latin of old, is credo, “‘I believe.” 
This word gave the statement its popular title. A 
creed is a nelie?. When you say I do not believe in 
creeds, you say, in fact, I do not believe in believing. 
It is evident you do not mean that. 

At least I must assume that you do not. There area 
certain class of thinkers at the present day who may 
be termed religious Know-nothings. They run with 
patience the race which they set before themselves; 
its goal and its prize are ignorance. They fish much in 
deep waters; but if they should get a bite they would 
be dreadfully disappointed, and if they should catch a 
fish they would not know what to do with him. Their 
object is not to catch anything, but to prove that there 
is nothing to be caught. The story is told of two old 
Greek philosophers who belonged to this school: ‘I 
know,” said one, ‘ that I donot knowanything.”’ ‘ I,” 
said the other, ‘‘do not even know that.’’ These men 
did not believe in creeds. 

I have heard a good many men say, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in creeds,’ but I never personally met but one 
that really did not. It was inthe West. He was gen- 
erally counted an infidel by his neighbors. He never 
went to church except on funeral occasions. He never 
paid any other attention to the Sabbath than to abstain 
from business, because he could get no one to do busi- 
ness with him. He wasa man of wealth and influence. 
I resolved to try to ascertain what was the nature of the 
infidelity in my new parish. So I called to see him. 
“Mr. C.,’’ said, ‘you have lived long in the world, 
longer than I have, and thought much upon its prob- 
lems. I judge you have reached a different conclusion 
upon many of them from that which I have reached. 
May I ask what that conclusion is? What do you be- 
lieve concerning the God that is above us, the future 
that is before us, and the Bible, which professes to dis- 
close to us the one and prepare us for the other?” 
“Well,” said the old man, ‘I don’t know what I think. 
Sometimes I think one thing, and sometimes I think 
another. The truth is I don’t think much about it.” 
He evidently did not believe in creeds, for he did not 
believe in thinking. 

A creed is nothing but a conclusion of thought. It is 
the answer we give to our own interrogations. The 
world was never busier in framing creeds than it is at 
present. We used to leave it to the professional creed- 
makers, and take, without a question, what they made 
for us. Now we all bear a hand in the operation; that 
is the only difference. Of course there is a good deal 
of apprentice work, which does not stand very well. 





This is anage of skepticism, an age of inquiry. Every- 
body says so, and what everybody says must be true. 
The whole world, at least the whole thinking world, 
which is a very small part of it after all, has resolved 
itself into a committee of investigation. We are not 
satisfied with the results of past investigations, we 
are going all over the ground afresh. A good many 
good people are perturbed in consequence. Like mis- 
taken parents, who rebuke their children for asking se 
many questions, they chide humanity for its inquis- 
itiveness. They lament the simple faith of the past, and 
wish we could go back to it. 

But are they quite sure they are right? The simple 
faith of the past was a prolific parent of all the super- 
stitions against which Luther led hosts to battle. When 
men believe without inquiry they are as likely to be- 
lieve falsehood as truth. The golden age is ahead of us, 
not behind us. If it is wicked to ask questions, let us 
cease to honor Luther, who set us the example. The 
child begins by believing everything that everybody 
tells him. His nurse tells him hobgoblin stories, and 
he does not doubt the hobgoblins. His older brother 
tells him that the moon is made of green cheese, and 
he does not question the veracity of his informant. 
The first thing to do in life is to pick up information; 
there is no time to sift out the true from the false. 
Like the ash cart-men who dump the barrels into their 
carts, coal, ashes and ail, and leave the sifting process 
to by-and-by, the child takes all that is offered to him. 
We are never tired of praising the simple faith of 
childhood. It is delightful ina child. But in the man 
it becomes the sign of stupidity. We berate at thirty 
what we praised at three. 

Little by little the child learns to discriminate be- 
tween truth and falsehood. It learns that all is not 
truth; that there are mistakes in the world; that there 
are lies and liars in the world. It begins to cross-ex- 
amine its informant; to search for hobgoblins en its 
own account; to inquire more narrowly into the green- 
cheese hypothesis of the moon. Are we troubled? Not 
at all. We hail doubt as a token of growth. We 
stimulate it; we begin to refuse to give information 
and to require the growing youth to study out the facts 
for himself. We provoke him tv question. We doubt 
his results and compel him to demonstrate them. We 
put him through courses of examination, become sud- 
denly skeptical ourselves, doubt everything, require 
all to be proved. 

His golden age lies in the future. He will come out 
of this period of doubt and inquiry wiser than when he 
went in. He will not believe so much; but he will be- 
lieve to more purpose. His heap will be less, but there 
will be less ashes and more coal, less rock and more real 
gold. His creed will be shorter, but it will be truer. 

Through just such a process the world is going now. 
Mankind are at school on the first form. We have get 
our slates all out and are figuring away at life’s great 
problems. What a buzzing and a scratching! Ne 
wonder we do not all get the same result. No wonder 
we blunder and have to go back and do all over again. 
No wonder that we sometimes get obstinate, and will 
not admit our blunders even when we have made one. 
Patience! Patience! All will come well by-and-by. 

We are working toward results. We are asking 
questions that we may find an answer. Skepticism is 
the highway of the world from ignorance to intelligent 
faith. We must put all things on trial to know any- 
thing with certainty. 

Only let us understand that this is the object of our 
questionings. There is no virtue in asking questions 
for their own sake. Doubt is only a transition state. 
We doubt only till we can ascertain the truth. We 
question not for the sake of questioning, but for the 
sake of reaching greater certainty. We put all creeds 
on trial, not that all creeds may be demolished, but 
that the true creed may be evolved in the process. The 
child that should conclude because it had often been 
deceived that nothing was true, would make no pro- 
gress in its studies. Pilate was not a philosopher; and 
it is no true scholarly spirit that asks the question, 
What is truth? and does not even wait for an answer. 
The object of all investigation is belief; that is the 
object of all true and right skepticism is a creed. Do 
you suppose Professor Tyndall would submit Nature to 
such processes of cross-examination if he never ex- 
pected to reach any conclusions? Ask freely every 
question. Is there a God? Is there an immortality? 
Is there a divine revelation as a guide to man? Chris- 
tianity is not afraid of investigation. Any system 
which shrinks from investigation proclaims by that 
very fact its fear lest its falsehood be discovered. 
Search to the bottom. Search for yourself. Prove all 
things; hold fast only that which is good. But prove 
all things that you may find something good to hold 
fast to at last. That, be it much or little, will be your 
creed. The only skepticism to which the Christian 
Church objects is that which asks questions and waits 
for no answer, which is perpetually seeming to inves- 
tigate, yet never finding anything out, which doubts for 
the sake of doubting, and, after all, is content to leave 
life’s problems unresolved, and to every proposed 
question respecting the soul and its life here and here- 
after, return for answer, I do not know. 

I have said that every man has a creed, To say I 
have no creed is to say Ido no thinking. A man may 
indeed say I have no political opinions. I do not care 
enough about politics to think about it. So he may say 
I have no religious beliefs, I do not care enough about 
religious truths to think about them. There are a good 
many creedless men of this description. But for the 
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most part the man who says I do not believe in creeds 
has one quite as elaborate and dogmatic as that against 
which he is accustomed to inveigle. It is true no West- 
minster Assembly has met to formulate it into Articles. 
But vapor is vapor, whether it is held in the air in in- 
visible forms, or condensed into rain or snow; anda 
belief is a belief, whether it lies in the mind unex- 
pressed or is formulated in a distinct body of articles. 

In fact, however, the creedless are beginning to re- 
cognize the necessity of creeds. The men who are 
most in earnestin their attacks on Christian faith have 
at last begun to perceive that it is not enough to de- 
molish, they must build up; if they wish to “oust” 
the creed of Christendom, they must substitute a new 
one. There lies before me as Il write a new book from 
the pen of one of the most distinguished preachers of 
Free Religion. It embodies what he regards as the 
creed of Radicalism. It contains articles on God, the 
Bible, Christ, Atonement, Inspiration, Providence, and 
some other topics as well. Out of this book I gather 
the creed of the creedless church. 

God is, but is the unknown and unknowable, ‘in the 
background of existence, not in the foreground.” 
There isa bibie. It consists of the works of genius of 
all races and all times, and embraces, side by side, the 
names of Paul and Ralph Waldo Emerson, John and 
Madame Guion, Jesus of Nazareth, the incomparable 
narrator of the ancient parables, and Dickens and 
Thackeray, the parable writers of the modern age. 
There is a Christ; “he is the human element in man- 
kind.” There isan atonement; its problem is not to 
bring men to God, but “ to reconcile the opposite ex- 
tremes of humanity by creating in all men faith in the 
human elements that are in them all.’ There is an in- 
spiration; it is drawn not from God, but from the 
fountain in our own souls, which is adequate for all our 
needs. There is a providence; it lies in human care and 
forethought, for “ thereis just as much active, personal 
care in society as there is human ease.” 

Observe, I do not quote from this book now to 
criticize, but only to point out that the unbeliever has 
his creed as well as the Christian disciple, that the com- 
mon and cheap satire on creeds is pointless, and that 
you and every thinking man must make his choice, not 
between the creed of the church and no creed at all, 
but between the Christian and the unchristian creed. 

You do believe in creeds; everyone believes in 
creeds; the only question for you to consider is, What 
shall my creed be?—Yours truly, LAIcus. 





DR. CHANNING AND HIS WRITINGS. 

NHE re-publication of Dr. Channing’s complete 
« writings at the low price of one dollar, not long 
since, called forth a sneer at “the cheap estimation in 
which the Unitarians hold them.”’ But his reputation 
will take care of itself. 

The eminent service which he did for the cause of 
human freedom, at a time, too, when it required no 
ordinary degree of moral hardihood, would alone en- 
sure him undying remembrance. The individual never 
lived who had a more exalted sense of the rights of 
man; and few have approached the subject with such 
candid and reverent spirit. And in reading his essays, 
lectures, and letters on slavery, one is forecd to admit 
that he went over the whole ground and made use of 
all the arguments. Subsequent writers, and the re- 
formers who helped prepare the way for emancipation, 
drew largely from him. 

In answer to the statement that the slave-holding 
States bore the same relation to the North that a 
foreign country did, and consequently must be treated 
with the same delicacy, he said: 

“The position is false that nation has no right to m- 
terfere morally with nation. Every community is 
responsible to other communities for its laws, habits, 
character; not responsible in the sense of being liable 
to physical punishment and force, but in the sense of 
just exposure to reprobation and scorn.” 

Such was his appeal to eternal justice. A retired and 
scholarly man, sitting by his own fireside, uncorrupted 
by the world, he showed the keenest insight and the 
greatest sagacity, and wrote as his owh tenderness of 
conscience moved him—and always with sincerity and 
courage. He was thoroughly aware that he might, by 
statesmen, be deemed incapable of seeing the various 
bearings of the question; but he grounded his con- 
clusions upon the truth that principles never change, 
that a moral evil cannot be justified on the ground of 
expediency. In closing a letter on this subject, he says: 
“We are soon going where tbe disturbances of time 
will never reach, and to the presence of him in whom 
all the interests of humanity are safe.” 

The range of his subjects is very limited. With the 
exception of articles on Bonaparte, Milton, a National 
Literature, and the Union, his writings are in com- 
paratively few channels. Yet who that has read his 
discriminating snggestions on Wordsworth, Scott and 
Dickens, can doubt his ability—could he have spared 
the time from more vital themes—to have made wise 
criticisms upon literature, and who but must wish that 
he had so done? His clear vision would have seen in 
its true relations whatever he turned his attention to; 
and his chaste and elegant style would have invested 
any subject with attractiveness. 

But after all that can be said about the charm of his 
productions, we must always come back to the one 
thought which runs through them all, like a brilliant 
thread shot in and out, and never lost sight ef—his 
lofty sense of the intrinsic nobleness of the human soul. 





Tt is this which is first in his close analysis of the 
character of Bonaparte; remembering this, he guages 
the enormity of his crimes as a wholesale shedder of 
blood. This lies at the heart of his righteous indigna- 
tion against slavery. 

And this, we must be persuaded, influenced him in 
his radical opposition to Calvinism. For this cause its 
tenets looked darker, its bounds narrower. To bim the 
doctrine of original sin, and its transmission from gen- 
eration to generation, was monstrous; consequently 
he saw no need of the new birth, made possible only 
through repentance and faith in the atonement, when 
the soul in itself possessed elements by which, through 
prayer to the Father, it could go onto perfection. And 
yet, if he failed to see the necessity of the gospel plan 
of salvation on the one hand, he would, on the other, 
have shrank in horror from many of the theories of 
modern radicals. 

Dr. Channing’s character was one of unusual sweet- 
ness, nobleness and simplicity. Those who knew him 
bear witness to the beauty of his daily life; to his 
sympathy with the common people, and his great re- 
spect for them; and to his charity towards all who 
differed from him in religious opinions, not at all in- 
consistent, however, with independence in the expres- 
sion of his own. 

He is described by one of his associates in his college 
days as having then a grave and melancholy expres- 
sion of countenance which seldom relaxed into a smile. 

In conversation, although not reserved, he was always 

serious, and rarely attempted a witticism. There 
seemed about him many indications of feeble health. 
* One who knew him later in life says: ‘He was a 
very small man, very thin; went out but little; put his 
feet on his fire-fender, and there sat and thought. 
After Dr. Gannett was settled as his colleague, Dr. 
Channing prepared sermons as his health or pleasure 
permitted. Very frequently the former did not know 
until after the latter came into the pulpit whether he 
would preach or not. Dr. Channing’s voice was very 
clear; he had a kind of tone peculiar to himself, which 
brought out his ideus very forcibly. He commonly 
held his notes in one hand and gesticulated with the 
other.” KIRKLAND. 











BULB FARMS IN HOLLAND. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 


ERY few of our florists have any idea of the 
extent of the bulb business in and around the 
old Dutch city of Haarlem. True, some kinds of bulbs 
can be and are grown in the vicinity of Amsterdam, 
the Haage, and other Holland towns, but the peculiar 
nature of the soil at Haarlem defies all competition in 
raising large, healthy hyacinth bulbs. In this country, 
and throughout Europe as well, save only the above- 
named point, hyacinths will deteriorate under the most 
careful treatment; but at Haarlem florists will flower 
the same plant, year after year, without any percep- 
tibie diminution of its vigor. 

The superficial observer cannot detect anything in 
the nature of’the soil to account for the superior quality 
of the bulbs grown here, but a careful examination 
discloses the fact, that it contains a certain amount of 
decayed vegetable tissue, athough the surface soil is 
apparently pure sand, and yet this land commands 
$2,000 per acre when sold. 

The soil for bulbs is prepared one year in advance, 
by digging in a very heavy coat of pure cow manure, 
and planting potatoes therein. The succeeding season, 
all heat and rank effluvia having passed away, the sets, 
as they are called, or more properly young bulblets, 
are planted, and the subsequent growth is really 
astonishing. 

The method of propagating hyacinths is very inter- 
esting, and, although a tedious operation, develops 
some new ideas to American florists. Large, sound 
bulbs are essential for the purpose, and are selected 
from the whole salable stock. They are then removed 
to a room, where the workmen carefully cut out the 
bottom portion or root end, making a basin as it were 
to the bulb. They are afterward placed upon racks in 
a shed to dry, and in a short time removed to the open 
air, where the sun’s power aids the drying operation 
still more, and after a time are again placed on racks 
in the sheds. The ensuing spring they are planted, and 
by mid-summer great numbers of little bulblets are 
formed on the cut portion. 

The following year these are sown thickly in rows, 
and by the ensuing autumn will grow to the size of 
marbles. Four or five years are necessary to perfect a 
salable bulb, and the increase from each one of the 
parent bulbs is generally from thirty to forty young 
ones. 

Another method of increasing the hyacinth is to 
make two deep incisions crosswise on the bottom of the 
bulb, and cultivate, very nearly asabove described, the 
small bulblets forming at the scarified lines. 

The theory of bulb growth, upon which the prop- 
agating operation depends, presents such an inter- 
esting as well as beautiful study in physiological 
botany, that I cannot resist the temptation of explain- 
ing the process, although, I fear, at the risk of incurring 
the censure of my anti-botanical readers. Bulbs are in 
reality underground branches, and are not roots, for 
the reason that the latter ure never furnished with 
buds nor leaves. 

Subterranean branches, on the other hand, are always 
supplied with buds, and mostly with branch-like ap- 
pendages that answer to, and are of the same general 





character as leaves, but not foliage, because all leaves 
do not assist plant growth. Now, the hyacinth bulb, 
for instance, is composed of a great number of scales, 
these are the leaves as it were on the undergrourd 
stem or branch, and the bulb will be found carefully 
concealed in the center. The scales are the receptactes 
or storehouses containing the mass of nutriment col- 
lected by the foliage during the previous summer; so 
that when the cutting process is resorted to, numerous 
other buds are developed on the stem (each containing 
a tiny bud, with scale-like leaves) in precisely the same 
manner that the blackberry and other “suckering” 
plants develop dormant buds, The true roots emanate 
from the base of the bulb, and resemble long white 
fibers. 

During a recent visit to the Haarlem bulb farms I 
found that the bulbs had mostly been gathered and 
stored in the immense drying houses, an important re- 
quisite to every establishment. These are kept seru- 
pulously clean in every part, and especial attention is 
paid to the ventilation. Long racks, formed of narrow 
laths, extend the whole length of the buildings, one 
above another, about two feet distant, from the floor 
to the roof. The bulbs are arranged very neatly and 
evenly thereon, with each varicty distinctly marked; 
but they present so many marked features, small in 
themselves, it is true, that the skilled gardener is en- 
abled to name each kind as he rapidly passes along 
without looking at the respective labels. A constant 
current of warm pure air passes over the surface of the 
bulbs, and they are vigilantly watched, so that any 
decaying portion shall be immediately removed. 

The crocus, tulip, ranunculus, anemone, snow-drop, 
ete., propagate themselves so readily that it is useless 
to resort to artificial means, consequently they may be 
seen here in endless profusion. 

The Dutch have a very useful method of growing 
the well-known Lily of the Valley. This pretty little 
favorite has a habit of extending its underground 
branches—generally called roots—in every direction, 
so that it soon becomes weed-like in character; but the 
growers, by frequently clipping off these straggling 
stems, with their terminal buds, readily induce a mul- 
titude of fibers to form, hence a clump is the result, 
which commands an advanced price. 

They use the variegated-leaved variety for edging 
beds. and a pretty border it makes, too, with its con- 
spicuous white bands and stripes. 

In Krelage’s collection, one can find almost every- 
thing known in the way of bulbs and tubers. Lilies are 
a decided specialty, and a bed of the enormous L. gi- 
ganteum, several feet high, covered with large flowers, 
made a grand sight. Justly is it named, for the plants 
are truly gigantic in size. L. chaleedonicum, with 
brilliant scarlet flowers, was dazzling in color, whilst 
the pure snow-white tubes of the L. longiflorum was 
charming inits purity. L. auratum, conspicuous alike 
for its large bloom, witha distinct golden band on each 
petal, and luxuriant foliuge; L. martagon, the favorite 
Turk’s cap, in almost innumerable shades of color; 
and, lastly, although far from least, the beautiful 
varieties of L. speciosum, better known as L. lan- 
cifolium, were excecdingly attractive. 

1t is really wonderful how much attention is paid by 
the Dutch to what we in America term common wild 
flowers. 

The true lover of flowers judges none too common 
for his admiration; and just here, asentirely @ propos, 
allow me to quote from Professor Russell, the eminent 
microscopic botanist: ‘‘Cunningly, wisely, and full of 
a secret, hidden meaning, a thousand forms of the 
lower vegetable life look up into the faces of pedes- 
trians who; with repressed curiosity, and not quite 
willingly, tread them under foot. They are leaves of 
the great folio, marginal notes on the pages of the book 
of Nature, often, and to many, and for a long period to 
every one, hieroglyphs whose deciphering would repay 
all the requisite toil.” 

But to resume: take the lovely little Anemone nemo- 
rosa, or native ‘‘ Wind-fiower.” It is here grown ia 
quantity, with a double form of the flower as well. 
And then another of our well-known harbingers of 
spring, the Hepatica triloba, or ‘‘ Liver-leaf,’’ sporting 
into various unique colors and forms. Even the little 
Claytonia virginica, or “Spring Beauty,” and the less 
showy Polygonatum biflorum and P. giganteum, the 
“Smaller and Great Solomon's Seals,” are cultivated 
with the greatest care. I noticed as well, beds of San- 
quinaria Canadensis, or ‘“‘ Bleod-roat,’’ and close beside 
it Erythronium Americanum, or “ Dog’s-tooth violet” 
(the latter title only by courtesy). Our native lilies, L. 
Philadelphicum, L. Catesbai, L. Canadense, and L. 
superbum, received the fostering care of their owner, 
equally with those that had received high sounding 
titles. 

The collection of Iris or ‘‘ Flags,’’ is especially worthy 
of remark, and the well-known I. Germanica, or “ Ger- 
man Flag,” by skillful hybridization, has sported into 
such a diversity of color that the list of names, with 
descriptions of each, would form quite a little volume. 
Every tint is here represented, from pure white to the 
deepest shade of indigo, and very many with delicate 
vein-like markings on the richly colored petals. 

The American botanist will detect his own lovely 
species I. versicolor, and I. Virginica, as in all other 
genera of bulbous and tuberous plants. It is perbeps 
needless to add, they become vastly improved by care- 
ful and generous cultivation. 

Pzeonies are also grown here in great perfection, the 
“arborea,” or Tree Peeonies, having received of latter 
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years unusual care on the part of the hybridizer. The 
recent introductions from Japan in this department 
have greatly added to their attraction, and conse- 
quently the novelties are really gorgeous when in full 
bloom. The majority cf them suit our climate re- 
markably well, and I do not know of anything that is 
better calculated to form a special group on the lawn 
than a choice collection of P. moutan. 

At the gardens of Rosencranz & Son we were shown 
a noble specimen of the Purple-leaved Beech, 114 years 
old, the diameter of the spread of its branches being, 
by actual measurement, 75 feet. Beside it stood a fine 





old specimen of the variegated-leaved Elm, 150 years | 


of age, and excellently preserved. The contrast ex- 
hibited between these two choice relics was very 


attractive to the lovers of trees, and was an evidence 


how well this climate suits their growth and perfect | 


development. 

At A. E. Van Feden & Co.’s establishment we were 
shown a new work on bulbs, which this enterprising 
firm have commenced to publish. It is intended to 
iNusirate all the most beautiful varieties of bulbous 
and tuberous plants. This“ Flora of Haarlem,” in my 


humble judgment, is one of the most exquisite speci- | 
mens of the lithographic art I have ever cxamined, | 


and in the absence of the living plants themselves, 
colored by Nature’s master hand, these imitative illus- 
trations supply us with a creditable substitute. 

There are very many places to interest the traveller 
in and around this ancient Dutch city, but I have not 
the desire to weary the patience of my readers by enu- 
merating them here; suffice it to say, that the great 
wonder of this whole country is the reclaimed lake, 
which has been pumped dry, and is now preserved free 
from surplus water by the constant working of enor- 
mous engines. By this operation, which was commenced 
in the year 1847, and completed in 1853, forty-eight 
thousand acres of exceedingly rich and valuable land 
kas been rendered fertile, and now commands $500 per 
acre. The original work cost $4,000,000. 

As I draw my present paper to a close, forgetting for 
the time its horticultural intent, memory recalls in- 
cidents connected with the scenes described, quite 
foreign to the text. The storks’ nests on high poles, 
with the tenants of the same sailing away as we ap- 
proached, their awkward, dangling legs stretched out 
far behind; and our old Dutch driver menacing us in 
his uncouth jargon, for daring to hint our wishes of a 
closer iuspection of the nest itself. 

The old cathedral, with its ancient organ, built in 
1100, rare relic of centuries ago, so far in fact, that we 
could not reconcile its antiquity to the fresh clean 
aspect of its present state. But here everything is old, 
yes, even the habits of the laboring class themselves— 
men making beasts of burden of their wives, whom 
they have sworn to “love and cherish,” because so it 
chanced to be ordained in the far-off feudal times of 
their remote ancestry. Laboring side by side with the 
household cur, these women haul to town the product 
of the farm, whilst, pipe in mouth, her “lord and 
master ’’ steps out lightly by her side, to encourage her, 
perchance, should tired nature vindicate her violated 
laws. Philanthropists are needed here indeed. Let 
them turn their thoughts away from us, for Indian 
traditions find their counterpart elsewhere. 

But [have unconsciously wandered from my text, 
like many another preacher in a different sphere, and 
begging pardon for the fault, thus close my rambling 
eketch, 


” 








SAHSON AND DELILAH—THE WITCH 
AND HER WORK. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


FJ XHE story of Samson, in the Book of Judges, 

- corresponds in some points to that of St. Christo- 
pher in medizval times. A rugged animal nature, the 
impersonation of physical strength, and without much 
moral element, but seized on and used by a divine im- 
pulse for a beneficent purpose. He had strength, and 
he used it to keep alive this sacerdotal nation, this race 
from whom were to spring the future apostles and 
prophets and teachers of our Christianity. Like some 
unknown plant of rare flower and fruit cast out to 
struggle in ungenial soil, nipped, stunted, browsed 
down by cattle, trod down by wild beasts, the Jewish 
race, in the times of the Book of Judges, showed no 
capability of producing such men as Isaiah, and Paul, 
and John, much less Jesus. Yet, humanly speaking, 
in this stock now struggling for bare national exist- 
ence, and constantly in danger of being wiped out, 
was contained the capability, by divine culture, of 
unfolding such divine shoots, such heavenly blossoms 
as Jesus and his apostles. 

The Christian religion, with all it holds of hope and 
brightness for the human race, lay at this period, ger- 
minant, in seed form,in this crushed and struggling race. 
Hence the history of Samson, hence the reason why he 
who possessed scarce a moral element of character is 
spoken of as under the guidance of the Spirit of the 
Lord. A blind impulse to fight for the protection of 
his nation against the barbarous tribes that threatened 
their destruction possessed him, and with this impulse 
caused rushes and floods of preternatural strength. 

With the history of this inspired giant is entwined 
that of a woman whose name has come to stand as 
a generic term fora class—Delilah! It is astonishing 
with what wonderful dramatic vigor a few verses 
create before us this woman, so vividly and so per- 
fectly that she has been recognized from age to age. 





Delilah! not the frail sinner falling, through too 
much love. Not the weak, down-trodden woman, the 
prey of man’s superior force, but the terrible creature, 
artful, powerful, who triumphs over man, and uses 
man’s passions for her own ends, without au answer- 
ing throb of passion. 

As the strength of Samson lay in his hair, so the 
strength of Delilah lies in her hardness of heart. If 
she could love, her power would depart from her. Love 
brings weakness and tears that make the hand trem- 
ble and the eye dim. 

But she who cannot love is guarded at all points; her 
hand never trembles, and no soft, fond weakness dims 
her eye so that she cannot see the exact weak spot 
where to strike. 

Delilah has her wants—she wants money, she wants 
power, and men are her instruments, she will make 
them her slaves to do her pleasure. 

Samson, like the great class of men in whom phys- 
ical strength predominates, appears to have been con- 
stitutionally good-natured and persuadable, and with 
a particularly soft heart towards woman. 
love with a Philistine woman whom he sees, surrend- 
ering almost without parley. His love is animal pas- 


sion, with good-natured softness of temper—it is incon- 


| siderate, insisting on immediate gratification. 


Though a Nazarite, vowed to the service of the Lord, 
yet happening to see a Philistine woman that attracts 
him, he says, forthwith: 

*“T have seen a woman in Timnath, of the daughters 
of the Philistines; therefore get her for me for a wife. 
Then said his father and his mother, Is there never a 
woman of the daughters of thy people that thou goest 
to take a Philistine woman to wife? But he said, Get 
her for me; for she pleaseth me well.” 

She is got, and then we find the strong man, through 
his passion for her, becomes the victim of the Philistines. 
He puts out a riddle for them to guess. ‘‘ And they 
said to Samson’s wife, Entice thy husband that he 
may declare unto us the riddle. And Samson’s wife 
wept before him, and said, Thou dost but hate me, and 
lovest me not: thou hast put forth a riddle unto the 
children of my people and hast not told me. And she 
wept before him seven days, and on the seventh day 
he told her.” 

A picture here of what has been done in kings’ 
palaces and poor men’s hovels ever since man’s 
strength overcame and made the tool of woman’s 
weakness. 

We have now a record of how this wife was taken 
from him, and the war he declared against the Philis- 
tines, and of exploits which caused him to be regarded 
as chief of his nation by the Hebrews, and as a terror 
by the Philistines. He holds them in check, and de- 
fends his people for a course of years; and could he 
have ruled his own passions he might have died vic- 
torious. 

The charms of a Philistine woman are stronger over 
the strong man than the spear or sword of all the 
men. 

The rest of the story reads like an allegory, so exactly 


does it describe that unworthy yielding of man to his | 


own passions, Wherein in all ages bad women have fas- 
tened poisonous roots of power. The man is deceived 
and betrayed, with his eyes open, by a woman whom 
he does not respect, and who, he can see, is betraying 
him. The story is for all time. The temptress says: 
‘How canst thou say I love thee when thy heart is 
not with me? Thou hast mocked me these three times, 
and hast not told me wherein thy great strength 
lieth. And it came to pass that when she pressed him 
daily with her words, and urged him so that his soul 
was vexed to death, that he told her all his heart.” 

Then Delilah runs at once to her employers. ‘She 
sent and called the lords of the Philistines, saying, 
Come up this once, he hath told me all his heart. And 
she made him sleep upon her knees; and called for a 
man, and made him shave off the seven locks, and his 
strength went from him. And she said, The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson, and he awoke and said, I will go 
out and shake myself, as at other times, and he wist 
not that the Lord was departed from him. But the 
Philistines took him, and put on him fetters of brass, 
and he did grind in their prison house.”’ 

Thus ignobly ends the career of a deliverer whose 
birth was promised to his parents by an angel, who 

yas vowed to God, and had the gift of strength to re- 
deem a nation. Under the wiles of an evil woman he 
lost all, and sunk lower than any slave in irredeemable 
servitude, 

No danger of the Jewish race is more insisted on in 
the history of the Old Testament than the bad power 
of bad women and the weakuess of men in their hands. 
Whenever idolatry is introduced among them, it is 
always by the artifices and deceits of heathen women, 
and this record of Samson seems to have been specially 
arranged as a warning. 

It is a picture drawn in such exaggerated colors and 
proportions that it might strike the lowest mind and 
make itself remembered. Samson victorious, all pow- 
erful, carrying the gates of Gaza on his back, the hope 
of his countrymen and the terror of enemies; and 
Samson shorn, degraded, bound, eyeless, grinding in 
the prison house of those he might have subdued— 
such was the lesson given to the Jews of the power of 
the evil woman. And the story has repeated itself 
from age to age, and is repeating itself to-day. There 
are women on whose knees men sleep, to awaken shorn 
of manliness, to be seized, bound, blinded, and made to 
grind in unmanly servitude forever. 
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PROVING GOD, 

{From the Independent.] 
F any man can have an intuitive certainty, a testi- 

mony of consciousness, which is as clear as the evidence 
of his senses that God is his friend and that he holds daily com- 
munion with him, he ought to be very thankful forit. It is 
cestain, however, that hundreds of thousands of the best 
Christians have never had any such experience. Their confi- 
dence is not in any states of feeling through which they have 
passed, not in any revelations which have been made to them, 
notin any light which they have seen or any ecstasy which they 
have felt. The ground of their hope is something much more 
commonplace, and, as it seems to us, much more stable. Itis the 
whole history of their Christian experience. They have been 
faithfully trying for years to reduce their religion to life, and 
the proofs that their religion is true and real have been mul- 
tiplying and strengthening the longer they have lived. They 
have asked again and again for spiritual gifts from God, and 
have received what they asked for. They have been strug- 
gling against their faults and failings, trusting in the Divine 
aid, and in this conflict they are sure that the help of the One 
nipotent has been freely given to them. Vices and weaknesses 
which they never could overcome in their own strength they 
have conquered by the grace of God. They can connect their 
prayers with these more] victories as closely as they can con- 
nect any other cause with its effects. 

So too in the work they have undertaken for others it seems 
to them certain that they have had the help of the Master 
again and again. Duties from which they shrank have been 
made easy; burdens which they thought would crush them 
have been wonderfully lightened : in the hour when their tes- 
timony was wanted their tongues have been loosened; their 
timidity has been changed to courage, their doubt to confi- 
dence, their weakness to strength by trusting in the Divine 
Helper. They have proved God, and have found by long 
experience that the promises of his Word are verities. . . . 

It will be observed, also, that this conviction of the truth 
of religion is neither the result of metaphysics nor of mysti- 
cism, but that it is only produced by a steady and patient en- 
deavor to reduce Christianity to life. If you desire to know 
the certainty of these things, you must put them in practice. 
If you wish to find out whether a machine will work, you set 
itagoing. If you want to know whether a coat will fit, you 
putiton. The religion of Christ isa practical religion, and 
the only test which you can apply is the test of use. If you 
will take the Master at his word and do his will you shall 
know of his doctrine, not merely by the shining of an inner 
light, or the deductions of a halting logic, but by the solid 
persuasion which grows out of a happy and fruitful life. 


THE KERNEL WANTING. 
(From the Examiner and Chronicle.] 
HERE are some Christians who seem “ thoroughly 
furnished,” so far as a knowledge of the Bible and a 
disposition to work go, yet who make most lamentable fail- 
ures so far as accomplishing anything for Christ goes. They 
are orthodox, upright, truthful, patient, devoted, and yet 
they remind us, by a painful contrast, of the fabled king whose 
touch turned everything to gold. They make prayer-meet- 
ings cold and dull, sociables misnomers, strangers and child- 
ren give them a wide berth, and even warm-hearted deacons 
get out of their company with a sense of relief. They often 
ask themselves with pain what the matter is; what they have 
done that they ought not to have done, or left undone that 
they ought to have done; why men with inferior talents and 
no more sincerity accomplish greater things than they dare 
hope for. We believe the trouble is a lack of sympathy with 
men, and a lack of faith in goodness. Religion is mostly a 
matter of the heart. All else is husk and rind—necessary and 
useful in their places, but lifeless and powerless, and if the 
kernel be lacking, useless. ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ;” 
and our perfect High Priest is “‘ touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities. ‘Wonderful words! If the faults of men deprive 
them of our sympathy, then our only hope of benefiting 
them is gone. Patience must take impatience by the hand, 
and show it the beauty of a meek and quiet spirit; gentleness 
must overcome the spirit of strife; charity must cover a mul- 
titude of sins, 


A DIVINE PROVIDENCE IMPLIED IN DARWINISM. 
(From the (London) Spectator.] 


A VERY remarkable paper in the new number of 
the Contemporary Review, by the Rey. George D'Oyly 

Snow, does more to recast the whole subject of Natural The- 
ology in a form suitable to the discoveries and scientific prin- 
ciples of the present day than anything that we at least have 
seen of the same nature. Mr. Snow accepts heartily the gen- 
eral drift of Mr. Darwin’s and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views on 
the subject of modifications of instinct and race, but he sup- 
plements them bya very searching and able analysis intended 
to show that so far from getting rid of Providence, those 
thinkers, in fact, imply Providence in all their teachings, and 
that life itself, vital activity of all kinds, implies in its very 
essence, and not merely in its quasi-accidental adaptations 
and surprising correspondences, the working of Providential 
thought. He shows that ata stage of existence long preced- 
ing the origin of conscious thought at all, living substances 
are impelled by their needs to the very acts by which those 
needs are supplied. . .- . ° - * -  Werenot 
wisdom embedded in the very essence of life long be- 
fore life shows any sign of consciousness, “ the first crea- 
ture that was capable of learning from experience how to 
maintain itself would be unable actually to learn, because it 
would have no such materials at hand as those from which 
living creatures draw all their experience. For each crea- 
ture’s experience comes by observing the results ef those 
acts to which it finds itself impelled, and those acts which it 
sees done by its fellows.” This is surely simply unanswer- 
able. What is the basis for animal experience except instinct? 
If, as Mr. Snow remarks, a lamb, before it is five minutes born, 
staggers up to any sheep it sees, net knowing its mother from 
any other sheep, but knowing by intuition the kind of crea- 
ture at which it wants to suck, is it not clear that this instinct 
is the first link of that future experience by which it learns 
how to feeditself? It is impossible to put yourself back even 
in imagination to any point at which that experience had to 
be learned without any instinct (or unconscious guidance) to 
supply it. Without such instinct the lamb, even granting it 
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@ conscious sense of need, would have to try an infinite num- 
ber of useless experiments before it hit upon the successful 
one, while the mother would not be able to help it, because 
by hypothesis she too would be perfectly without the guid- 
ance which, on that hypothesis, only experience could give 
her. The sense of need, then, which is at the source of all 
life, is not and cannot be an unguided sense of need, or else, 
as Mr. Snow remarks, *“ while the grass is growing the horse 
would starve,” while the experience is forming life 
would die out of the universe. It is true that conscious ex- 
perience consolidates itself into the unconscious instincts and 
tendencies of future generations, but it is no less true that 
that conscious experience could not exist at all without pre- 
supposing a large mass of unconscious instincts, intrinsically 
wise, i.¢., intrinsically Providential. 


A.C. 


EVANGELICAL UNION. 

(Of a proposal to confer on the Evangelical Alliance the 
functions of a permanent “ Advisory Council,” as a bond of 
external union among different denominations, the Christian 
Intelligencer speaks as follows:] 

HE problem in the world of pronounced Protest- 
antism is this: to keep independent bodies which are 

full of faith in their particular doctrines and methods, and 
full of interest in their particular work, from invading the 
work or interests of each other. That difficult problem, in- 
deed, has greatly simplified itself in late years. Christian 
affection and courtesy have wrought important changes in 
the relations of denominations which understand each other 
better than they ever did before. Yet, some collfsions of earn- 
est and independent inen and bodies do still occur. Whether 
an advisory central body can prevent them is more than doubt- 
ful, andif the attempt to prevent them by such means be for- 
mally made, and some denominations shall refuse to aid in it, 
and, what is worse, if the very parties to the attempt shall 
withdraw from it again under the pressure of denominational 
duty, real or supposed, the cause of Christian union may 
receive far more harm than profit. With an advisory body to 
define the sins of denominational interference, and with de- 
nominations almost sure to commit the sins after they have 
been defined, goed feeling, we fear, will suffer more than if 
left te itself. For ourselves, we accept Protestantism, with 
its independence and zeal, and its inevitable mistakes, even 
of temper and action. The practical union of the different 
Protestant denominations, we think, will never come by con- 
trivance, but by love developed by acquaintanceship in 
Christian work. The important question of concerted ac- 
tion against Romish schemes and political corruption is a 


' different one, and lies, we think, outside of the denominations. 





FULFILLMENT. 
BY MRS. S. M. B. PIATT, 
H* who can sing a song more sweet 
_4. ‘Than skylarks learn in finest air 
Hears subtler music at his feet 
Hum in the grass—at his despair. 


He who puts on his finished crown, 
Though in it precious lights are set, 

Feels on his brow an empty frown— 
For the one jewel wanting yet. 


He who has found a sudden star, 
With new, quick halos for his head, 

Sighs for some brighter one afar, 
That sits forever vailed, instead. 

He who has dared, though half-afraid, 
To make such beauty of the stone 

As God from dust has never made, 
..t last looks on it with a moan. 


And she who wears such threads of lace 
As fairies might from moonshine spin 
Will fine, if any flower she trace, 
The loveliest leaf was not put in. 
Yet holds this world one perfect thing, 
That leaves no room to weep or pine; 
You gave it to me with a ring, 
To be forever only mine. 





Yale Lectures on Preaching.” 
NO. Vv. 
RELATIONS OF MUSIC TO WORSHIP. 


USIC is one of the most important auxiliaries 

of the preacher. I do not hold those things 

alone to be auxiliary which have an apparent and an 
immediate bearing on the sermon as such, but as I have 
aforetime explained to you, the sermon is only one 
element of the whole movement, and the preacher 
should develop the course in a kind of unity, the ser- 
mon being 2 constituent part, and perhaps the central 
and the grand element. Music, inits capacity of doing 
good, comes, I think, next to preaching. Its power 
is as yet a thing undeveloped. Consider, for instance, 
what our impressions were as to the availability of 
music in the Sunday-school twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, and compare the Sunday-schools of to-day with 
those of that period. What would our schools be if 
you should drop the music out of them bodily? They 
would almost dissolve and vanish. It is the invis- 
ible chain which holds them together and animates 





them. And there is a power in music to reach, to 
direct, to comfort the feelings of the Christian’s 
heart, which is, comparatively speaking, yet un- 


dreamed of. See how it stands. In the churches where 
liturgical forms prevail, it becomes necessary that the 


* We shall publish, for a serics of weeks, partial reports of 
Mr. Beecher’s Second Course of Yale Lectures. Want of 
space forbids our giving them in full ; but they will hereafter 
be published in a volume by themselves. Instead of attempt- 
ing to give in condensed form the substance of each Lecture, 
we shall make a series of verbatim extracts, indicating their 
connection with each other only so far as is necessary to pre- 
vent misapprehension, 





minister, as an administrator, should have some degree 
of consideration for music, without which it is almost 
impossible to render the liturgical service; but in those 
churches which disallow aservice and make everything 
extemporaneous, how seldom do we find a man who is 
able in preaching, and at the same time considerate 
and earnest and zealous on the subject of music! . . . 
The complaints which I hear from conductors of 
music are these: that there is no person in the con- 
gregation so indifferent to the cultivation of music as 
the minister. Now and then there is an exception. 
For the most part, however, he is glad to have a con- 
ductor who will take the whole responsibility off from 
his shoulders; and then, so that there is quiet in the 
choir, and no disturbance in the congregation, he does 
not trouble himself any more about the matter. 


THE MINISTER'S DUTY. 

Now, every minister not only should be able upon 
occasion to conduct musical service, but he should 
make it part of his care, his anxiety in the develop- 
ment of the religious life of his congregation to have 
music, not only good, but increasingly good; and he 
should devote time and energy to it just as he would to 
the development of any topic for discourse. Music is 
itself an agent in affecting, not so much the understand- 
ing, as that part of man’s nature which the sermon 
usually leaves comparatively barren. Now, it is true of 
the Roman service, and to a great extent of the Epis- 
copal service, that it reaches the devout imagination; 





that it reaches toward, if it does not actually inspire, | page ae 
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veneration and awe; that it does feel for the chords 
whose response is worship. Nothing is more frequent, 
therefore, than to see persons who have been brought 
up in the Quaker faith, or the plain faith of our 


fathers, and their plainer worship, their barren wor- | 


ship almost, going over to those churches, and explain- 
ing it, not on doctrinal grounds, nor grounds of eccle- 
siastical affinity, but simply by their need of a worship- 
ing element, which is provided for them there and is 
not with us. Indeed, if I were to say what was the 
marked, the characteristic fault of congregational 
churches, of whatever denomination, I should say it 
was the almost entire non-provision for the element of 
worship. 
MUSIC THE PREACHER’S PRIME MINISTER. 

There is no other instrumentality that I know of ex- 
cept that of music. It is the function of music to begin 
at the point at which the sermon ends. That instructs, 
that incites to emotion through the reason. Now comes 


music, following it up, and inciting to emotion through | 


the imagination, through the taste, through the feel- 
ings; and it takes the same truths which may have been 
expressed dogmatically. The truths which have taken 
on intellectual forms, and satisfied all that part of the 
mind, are now rendered substantial by song, and fill up 
and satisfy all the other elements of the mind, making 
around and complete work. It is very rare that in any 
one discourse, or in any day’s discoursing, &@ man shall 
be able to reach through the reason to the great 
foundation chords of feeling in the human soul. It 
is very rare thut a man gets through a day in giv- 
ing well-selected hymns that he does not reach those 
chords through the spiritual songs, if they are rightly 
administered. And it is in our churches, above all 
others, that it is necessary for music to fill up that 
barreaness, that want of provision for the @sthetic 
feeling, the fancy and the imagination, and the more 
facile emotions, which are not provided for by any 


framework devolved upon the preacher, and which, | 


according to his various abilities and endowments or 
moods, circumstances mnay or may not have partially 
provided for in him. But if he were a Shakespeare, it 
is impossible for any man living, twice a day, for fifty- 
two Sabbaths of the year, to stand with such plenary 
power and originality as to meet all those wants of 
men, himself unsuccored and unhelped. And his auxil- 
iary, if he knows the provision made for him, bis 
grand auxiliary, the prime minister of a preacher, is 
mausic.  . . 
CHURCH MUSIC—THE ORGAN. 

I would not be thought unduly enthusiastic in 
speaking of this instrument,—which I look upon as a 
historian looks upon a great nation, that through a 
thousand years has been developed by great providen- 
tial events and eductions until it has reached a place 
in which manifestly it stands a prime, a divine power 
in the world. I look upon the history and the develop- 
ment of the organ for Christian uses as a sublime in- 
stance of the guiding hand of God’s providence. It is 
the most complex of all instruments—it is the most 
harmonious of all—it is the grandest of all. Beginning 
far back—growing as things grow which have great 
uses—growing little by little, it has come now to stand, 
I think, immeasurably, transcendently, above every 
other instrument, and not only that, but above every 
combination of instruments. . . , 

The organ means majesty; it means grandeur. It 
means sweetness to be sure, but it is sweetness in 
power, like the bubbling crests of waves on the ocean. 
Whatever it has of sweetness, of fineness, or of 
delicacy, it has an under-power that is like the sez 
itself. And I thank God a thousand times a year, 
when, seeing how many things taste and the social ele- 
ments have stolen from religion, I turn around to 
this one solitary exception and know that religion at 
any rate has left, as peculiarly its own, the organ, the 
grandest thing that ever was thought of or combined 
in human ingenuity. Running, as it does, through 
all the grades and elements of sound, just as soft and 





as sweet as the song-sparrow (which is the sweetest bird 
that sings) in its simplicity,rising through all gradations, 
imitating almost everything that is known of sounds 
on earth, it expresses the thunder and the earthquake, 
and almost the final trumpet itself! 
FUNCTION OF THE ORGAN—THE OPENING. 

What, then, has the organ to do in church? Usually 
when we enter churches we are greeted on our en- 
trance with the sound of the organ. What is the first 
thing, ideally? If it be under the hands of a master 
who is in sympathy with the ends and economy of the 
church, what is the prime, first function of the organ? 
Well, a great many of you will say: “I don’t know 
exactly what it is. It is the custem always to play 
when the folks are coming into church, or to begin the 
service with the organ.” What for? Why do they 
begin the service with the organ? What uses do you 
conceive in it yourselves? I will tell you what I think 
about it. I think that when the family comes to 


| Church, having been hurried and flurried in getting 


the children ready, when the little brood have been 
looked after, and the five or the six are combed and 
euried and hooked and shocd and all got in order, tho 
houses shut up and secure, and the little throng safely 
got into church, and the mind all fluttered with those 
sweet domestic cares—it is a great relief if something 
can quietly, imperceptibly, take those caresaway. Men 
come from their houses weary with the lassitude of 
over-sleeping on Saturday night and Sunday morning. 
Having been excessively pressed during the week, they 


o’clock breakfast, come off to church, and are spent. 
There is nothingin them. Others come in frivolous 
and gay and genial. If there were any such thing por- 
sible as that the moment they passed the threshold of 
the house you could roll down a curtain behind them, 
so that all the world should disappear and they forget 
it, so that care should go behind, and dullness and 
weariness and sorrow and all doubts and all fear 
should vanish; if it were possible that you could make 
the door of the cathedral or of the church a sereen 
through which should come the fresh, living, immortal 
soul, but none of its drudgeriecs or cares, how blessed 
would that be! 

Now that is what the organ undertakes to do, or 
should. It should take up the congregation and wash 
them clean and sound. It should disperse all these sec- 
ular and worldly impressions, associations, thoughts 
and feelings, and lift them up into the wsthetic—the 
imaginative. ‘ Very well; is that worship? Is that 
religion?” No, but it is that state of mind out of 
which comes, more easily than from any other, the 
next stage, of positive religious feeling. . . . 

THE HYMN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Next to that is its accompanying power. And Iam 
accustomed to think of a congregation with an organ 
as I do of a fleet of boats in the harbor, on the waters. 
The organ is the flood, and the people are the boats; 
and they are buoyed up and carried along upon its 


| current 2s boats are borne upon the depths of the sea. 








So, aside from mere musical reasons, there is this power 
that comes upon people—that encircles them—that 
fills them—this great mighty, ocean-tone; and that 
helps them to sing. 

Then, besides that comes the interlude. Now, the in- 
terlude is an echo, or a prophecy, or both. If it be an 
echo, it attempts to render in pure musical sound the 
dominant thought of the stanza that went before. If 
it be a prophecy, it sees what is coming and prepares 
the way for it, and brings the devotional congregation 
to the next stanza. ... 

[As to the class of music suitable for the organ, Mr. Beecher 
said that there was an ample supply of ecclesiastical music, 
that had been accumulating for four or five hundred years, 
and was sufficient for all church requirements. But there is 
no objection to what is called “ secular ’’ music, if it be in its 
nature devotion-breathing. For example, much of the music 
of Mendelssohn and of Mozart, almest all that of Von Weber 
and of Beethoven, can be adapted to the church. But music 
which is frivolous, which recalls the waltz and the opera, is a 
desecration.] + 

THE CHOIR. 

The first question that naturally comes up is, “ Is it 
best to have a choir, or congregational singing?”’ My 
reply is, “It is best to have a choir and congregationa} 
singing—not “or.” Both! . . . Thereisa class of 
music that may be very edifying and yet be beyond 
the reach of the congregation; though I have great 
faith in the capacity of a congregation to learn sing- 
ing. (The choir may edify the congregation with 
music, certainly on special occasions. Then, in the 
next place, a choir becomes akind of multiplex leader. 


| It takes its time and movement from the director or 


the organist, and gives them out vocally, and the whole 
congregation tend to follow it. So the choir acts as a 
leader. 

I know it is often said that there is always e@ quarrel 
in the choir, and alwaystrouble. Well, there isalways 
a quarrel somewhere in the world. Sometimes it is 
between the pulpit and the pews, sometimes it is in the 
pews, or between them, sometimes it is in the choir. It 
bobé about from one place to another. There is always 
more or less of a quarrel going on, but there does not 
need to be any quarrel in the choir if you will only do 
one thing—if you once infuse into the heart of the 
minister, and get kim to infuse into the heart of the 
congregation, and get the choir itself to understand 
that musical service is religious service. . . « 

CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
Now, gentlemen, Iam a fanatic about congregational 
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singing, and Jshould be glad to make you enthusiasts— 
asnear as that to fanaticism. I hold that a man ought 
always to be an enthusiast, and that no man is a good 
ope who has not the capacity of being fanatical in 
spots and on occasions. The whole church ought to 
sing, because the whole church ought to worship, and 
there is no other worship provided in our churches but 
this. To listen to the prayer of him that is most gifted 
is certainly a help, and a long way toward worshiping, 
but, after all, no man worships in spirit and in truth 
who does not take a voluntary and personal part such 
as is necessary in singing. Ido not believe it is pos- 
sible for a person to sing our hymus and not worship. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 

People oftentimes wonder why folks come to Ply- 
mouth Chureh so much. I will tell you; it is the sing- 
ing that brings them there. It is the atmosphere which 
there is in the loving, cheerful, hopeful couragcous- 
ness of that congregation in the singing. They get a 
sermon too, but then it is more the singing, I think, 
that accounts for the throng. It comforts their souls. 
I have seen men come into that congregation—and 
out of the twenty-five hundred there, there are at 
least twenty-five hundred that sing—I have seen them 
come into that congregation exactly as they would go 
to Barnum’s—because, you know, it is the trick of the 
papers torepresent it as a kind of theater, and what- 
not. They would sit down and look allaround, watch- 
ing to see what was going to be done next. When I 
got up they would stare as though they really thought 
I was going to throw asomerset. I would give outa 
hymn, and they would still be watching for something 
that had had not come yet, but was coming. The 
organ would give the tune, and the congregation begin 
to sing. These men would rise, stand in their places, 
and when the great volume of sound, like the voice of 
many waters, would break on them, I have seen them 
first in a kind of bewilderment; looking around, up in 
the galleries, on a sea of books opened, everybody busy 
singing. And when they heard such a sound as there 
was rolling down upon them, or rolling up towards 
God, I have seen them stand, and in the second verse 
away would go the tears down their cheeks. The 
hymn fairly overcame them. Better than a sermon, 
better than any exhortation—why should it not affect 
them thus? 

HOW TO PROMOTE GENERAL SINGING. 

Now, in order to promote congregational singing, 
you must be in earnest about it. Among the things 
that you say to yourself must be this: ‘I will give my 
whole strength, first, to preaching to these people; 
next, to their social development by visiting them man 
by man; and always to developing devotion and wor- 
ship among them by sacred song.’’ How shall it be 
done? Well, preach about it often. Secure the best 
leadership you can; encourage your people to sing in 
the family, to sing in all social meetings; let them sing 
thesame hymns often and everywhere. . . . Sing much 
at home; encourage singing in the day-schools, in the 
household, in the Sunday-school, in the lecture-room. 
Sing on your way rejoicing ; make everybody sing that 
you can, and keep them singing. . 

FELLOWSHIP AND SONG HELP EACH OTHER, 

Let me say one thing more: You never will have 
congregational singing as long as you have no congre- 
gational feeling. Congregational singing will certainly 
break down the stiffness, the formality, and the un- 
mingling habits of your people; or else the stiffness and 
the coldness, and the unmingling habits of your people 
will prevent or destroy congregational singing. You 
cannot sing throughout the church and not develop, 
subtly, that element of fellowship that will give elas- 
ticity and freedom in social intercourse one with an- 
other. Now, a congregation that has been trained to 
go into church, and sit down without looking at each 
other, and to go home without speaking to each other, 
Idon’t believe can be trained to congregational singing 
unless with some extraordinary pressure and process. 
Fellowship and song are different developments of the 
one spirit; and therefore where you have quarrels un- 
reconciled, and persons who do not care for each other, 
people sitting apart separately, you never will make 
them sing together, they never will pray together, 
they never will mingle in any way. And mark my 
word, if you wish to make congregational singing easy, 
everything that you do to bring people together so- 
cially, genially, in Christian sympathy, will facilitate 
it. And if you wish to bring people together genially 
and socially, teach them to sing, and that will facili- 
tate your purpose. They act back and forth, each 
being cause and effect by turn. 

R THE CHOICE OF HYMNS, 

I may speak a word on the subject of the selection of 
hymns for use in church and in the lecture-room. On 
what principle should we choose, or is there any prin- 
ciple which should dictate the selection of hymns? 
None that does not admit of infinite variations. But 
there are certain general principles. For example, I 
have always pursued what may be called a psycho- 
logical plan, and have selected hymns sometimes be- 
cause they suggested themselves automatically. They 
volunteered themselves, and I knew that under such 
circumstances there was a reason for such hymns; there 
was something in the air that would make them accept- 
able, even though I did not know why. I take allsuch 
intimations as that; but still there is a general plan, 
and it is this: If I can bring the congregation, before I 
come personally to handle them, into a triumphant, 





jubilant state, a cheerful, hopeful, genial state, my work 
among them will be made easier by gne-half than if 
they were in a very depressed, sad state. . . . 

When, therefore, I open Sunday service, it is almost 
always with something cheerful, something hopeful, 
something that celebrates the Sabbath morning and 
its blessed associations—the triumph of God, the tri- 
umph of the Church, exultant praise. These are very 
wholesome elements to begin with. Then, as to the 
other hymns. It is a great deal better for you not to 
give out your sermon in your hymn, nor to follow 
your sermon in your hymn, unless it be one of those 
rare hymns which will distil your sermon and give 
it to them in that other form. If, for instance, I 
wish to rebuke my congregation in the sermon for 
anything, I say to myself, ‘‘ Now, if I give them a 
monitory hymn and a monitory chapter, and then a 
scourging sermon, I shall overdo this whole thing. It 
will be without lights and shadows; and it will there- 
fore be without elasticity, without rebound; it is not 
wise. Now, I will do this. Thestate of mind in which 
a person takes rebuke and profits by it isastate of com- 
fort and of upliftedness, and I will raise them if I can. 
I will bring them up into true Christian states of mind 
by my hymns and my prayer, and when I get them 
into that state I can say anything to them that ought 
to be said to anybody.’”’ SoTI will sing them up and 
pray them up, and then I will take them down a little. 
And not only will they bear it, but they will digest it. 
The rebuke will not be powerless; it will work out in 
their after lives. . . . 

PRAYER-MEETING MUSIC. 

In speaking of the prayer-meeting, I omitted very 
much that I should have said_on the subject of music. 
In the prayer-meeting music ought to be a grand sub- 
stratum. They are called prayer-meetings, but two 
prayers are often enough for a meeting—about two 
prayers tosixhymns. ‘‘Why?’’ Because out of every 
six people that pray there are not two that can pray 
asahymnean. .. . 

In singing, make it familiar. For instance, if a 
prayer-meeting comes together and it is opened witha 
hymn, that clears away the cobwebs. But suppose 
they drawl it. As soon as they get through, say: 
“Brethren, that won't do; we can’t get along with 
that; let us take another hymn and see what we can 
make out of it. Take this next hymn, so and so.” It 
wakes them all up, and every man smiles, and they go 
at the next with a good will. By that time they begin 
to know what they are about. Take a little of this 
hymn, or a whole of that hymn; but, for heaven’s 
sake, gentlemen, don’t emasculate hymns in the con- 
gregation in order to meet the wants of those persons 
who think they have served God enough when they 
come once a day and stay half an hour in the church 
and then are impatient to get home. Of those who 
want short hymns and short prayers, you will never 
make a man out of ten thousand fit for the kingdom of 
God. We want religion to be so important, so earnest, 
that men shall want broad, deep sermons. And in order 
to have them they must give the workmen time. We 
want men that shall drink so deep of devotion that they 
will need adeep well. Seven or eight verses are not too 
much, if they are the right kind of verses. Two verses 
are oftentimes enough when you want to makea glanc- 
ing shot—or four verses or six verses! Do not count. 
Never sing by arithmetic, but make a business of it. 
Your prayer-meetings are real work and the man that 
is with his little congregation, molding them, inspiring 
them with a common feeling, carrying them off from 
the shoals where he knows they have run aground, 
with the instrument of prayer, with the instrument of 
singing, which is but another form of vocalizing prayer, 
his own soul filled with the Holy Ghost, in the full fel- 
lowship and love of men—what can he not do in a 
prayer-meeting under such circumstances ? 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


COLLEGE has been opened at Moscow for adult 
girlsand women. Students must be already advanced 
in general knowledge, and they are then allowed to attend 
seventeen classes per week, where they are taught Russian 
and universal history and literature, the history of civiliza- 
tion and art, mathematics, physics, cosmography, and physi- 
ology. The first professors of the University hold these 
classes, and sixty-five students were present the first month. 
At St. Petersburg, three hundred women have applied to be 
admitted by the Faculty of Medicine to the classes established 
on their behalf. At the University at Zurich, there are seventy 
Russian ladies following similar studies. M. Jules Simon is 
about sending a French commission to inquire into Russian 
education for women. 


—Unorthodoxr London is the title of a volume in 
which Rey. Maurice Davies has set down, in forty-nine chap- 
ters, a°candid report of sects and creeds in the different places 
of religious worship, outside the Church of England, in the 
British metropolis. By rigidly abstaining from criticism, and 
by giving the fullest play to generous sympathy, Mr. Davies 
has contrived to accurately photograph a representative por- 
tion of existing Christendom. Something good in every 
creed, and men better than their creeds, and the justice of 
letting every one be fully persuaded in his own mind, were 
the conclusions to which Mr. Davies’s studies brought him. 

—The miraculous appearances reported from time 
to time during the last few months in Alsace are now stated 
to have crossed the Rhine. In the vicinity of Baden-Baden 
the Virgin Mary is said to have appeared at different times in 
the woods, and pilgrims are flocking hither and thither in 
quest of relics of her presence. The German authorities con- 
siderably demoralize the miracle-workers, luminous appear- 
ances, and other spiritual phenomena, by insisting on strict 





military oversight. In Alsace the whole business was sedu- 
ously given an anti-German air, as if the Virgin had youch- 
safed to console the Alsatians for the German conquest. 


—The reform of the Austrian Constitution is now an 
accomplished fact. The National Parliament will be in future 
elected directly by the people, instead of by the provincial 
legislatures. The number of this Parliament is raised from 
203 to 823. The anti-reform party, which was in the majority, 
permitted the reform to triumph by staying away from their 
places, under some absurd expectation that anything done 
without them would not stand. They now, however, propose 
to go into the elections under the new law, thus accepting it. 
This completes the great constitutional changes which have 
been making a New Austria since the battle of Sadowa. 


—Some Belgian female operatives, who had in vain 
attempted effectual united action against their employers, 
have determined to make their organization an affiliated sec- 
tion of the International. Hopes are entertained that other 
associations of female labor will follow this example, and that 
the social strength of the International may be largely in- 
creased by this means. 


—There is a good deal of bitterness between Paris 
and the provinces of France. In the attempt to fix an indem- 
nity for war sufferings, it was first proposed to give Paris 
140,000,000 and the provinces 100,000,000, but the provincial in- 
demnity was finally made 120,000,000. It was in some of the 
provincial towns and villages that by far the worst ruin of 
the war fell. 

—The election in Paris of the extreme Radical candi- 
date, by 17,000 over both the other candidates, and the elec- 
tions in several other places of Radicals, is justly interpreted 
asa proof that France is firmly bent upon carrying out the 
Republican experiment, the first step in which will be the 
dissolution of the existing Assembly and election of a new 
one. 

—English opinion seems to settle down upon the eon- 
clusion that Russia will not only take, but will find excuse for 
holding Khiva, and that the ultimate object of the Russian 
Government is to extend the empire to the Indian seas. The 
Spectator says that Russia will strike when she is fully ready, 
and will win the game if England is not also ready. 


—Great Britain depends for one hundred million dol- 
lars of her State income on the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors. The large surplus of some twenty-five million dol- 
lars which the Government has this vear is called by the 
Examiner “the sots’ surplus.”” The en -e British revenue 
for the past year has been 383,085,0™ dollars. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW POEM. 
Lars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co. 

It is a token of the limitless victory that has 
been won in that poetic insurrection which was headed 
by William Wordsworth during the first forty years of 
our century, that this poem of Bayard Taylor rouses 
no Jeffrey anywhere to smite it with the protest, ‘* This 
will never do!’? Not even in Wordsworth himself— 
that undaunted rebel against the tyranny of a special 
poetic diction—has the reaction towards simplicity in 
the verbal costume of verse gone farther. Bayard 
Taylor’s Norse hero in the poem which he now gives 
us, is brought finally to put on the plain garb of the 
Quakers; but from the very beginning of the poem 
Bayard Taylor’s verse clothes itself in that garb. 

Moreover, along with this extreme and most severe 
plainness of diction, there is a total absence of verbal 
music—of the audible rhythm and throb and tripping 
dance of poetry. We call this poem, a poem indeed !— 
one of the most genuine and noblest that recent letters 
have rendered to us. Yet the poetry must be sought 
for. It is not on the surface. It is altogether in the 
meaning, no whit in the sound. One result of this— 
and a proof of it, too—is that the poem is not suited to 
loud reading, unless, indeed, you dismiss from your 
mind all the associations of poetry. Here, imbedded 
in the richest parts of this poem, are pages of prose; 
although, to speak the whole truth, the prose is miti- 
gated by the device of capitals at the beginning of the 
lines. Try the experiment. Undo what the printer 
has done for the poet; reduce the typography to the 
customary form of prose, and you have sentences by 
the score which can indeed be scanned, but which do 
not suggest it, and do not ring out with the least mel- 
ody of sound. Take this: “ And one by one the chim- 
neys breathed; the sail, that loitered low along the 
misty fiord, flashed like a star, and filled with fresher 
wind; the pasturing steers, dispersed on grassy slopes, 
raised heads of wonder over hedge and wall, to call, 
unanswered, the belated cows.”’ And so on, page after 
page. 

Poets have special privileges; but they atone for it 
by being held to a sterner accountability than ordi- 
nary mortals. We cannot but chide this poet for the 
unpermitted freedom he has taken to himself of insert- 
ing into his otherwise most chaste English a number 
of vocables that may be good Norwegian, but certainly 
are not good English. What an outrage upon verbal 
decorum it is for him to thrust “ soeter-song,”’ “ sum- 
mer-jitun,” “skoal,” ‘“‘caviar,’’ and other alien and 
cacophonious words into the sacred fellowship of those 
high-bred English syllables that are so able and so will- 
ing to speed everywhere with his thought! It will beno 
defense to say that this is ‘‘a Pastoral of Norway.” It is 
also a pastoral of Pennsylvania. If the poet may cor- 
rupt his style by Norwegian phrases, he may as right- 
fully do so by inoculating it with specimens of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. ° 

We freely consent to the praise with which this noble 
poem has been saluted on all hands, It is, doubtless, 
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the most successful work of literary art that Bayard 
Taylor has yet accomplished. It carries the signs of 
the most austere self-discipline. It indicates that its 
author is most faithfully at work, year by year, sub- 
jugating to himself the mysteries of his divine craft. 
He still seems to us, however, to lack the freedom of a 
master. Especially does he reveal too openly the art 
which he possesses rather than controls. Above all, 
_ his poem shows fatal traces of imitation. Had not the 
Idyls of the King been written, Lars would not have 
been written. In these lines, for instance, does not 
every reader discern the manner of Tennyson? 
“ When summer came, upon an English ship 

Sailed Lars and Ruth between the rich, green shores 

That widened, sinking, till the land was drowned, 

And they were blown on rolling fields of blue.” 

Or these: 
** And soon the mists and baffling breezes fled 

Before a wind tLat down from Labrador 

Blew like a will unwearied, night and day, 

Across the desert of the middle sea.” 


Those are fine lines. They are terse, strong, vivid, 
straight to the mark. Especially poetic is that saying 
that the wind that swept down from Labrador “ blew 
like a will unwearied.’”’ We shall concede to these 
verses every merit—excepting that of originality. 
They are Tennysonian verses. Mr. Taylor shows him- 
self, in these and other lines, a bright and receptive 
pupil of Tennyson. But let us praise him discriminat- 
ingly. He is here the bright pupil, and not yet the 
master. Wedoubt not that he can become a master; 
but he will not become one until he sings in his own 
manner, and not in another’s—however good that 
may be. 

But in spite of what seems to us the marks of imper- 
fection in Lars, we welcome it as a true piece of art. 
It enriches our literature with a production that is 
genuine and will be memorable. It meets the condi- 
tions of a work of art, as laid down by Matthew 
Arnold, in not sacrificing the total effect to splendid de- 
tails. The poem is built in noble unity, and its culmi- 
nating meaning is high and great. It isastudy; and 
it needs study; and it repays study. Some of the pro- 
foundest truths of human nature are embodied in it, 
pre-eminently the truth of the always victorious 
majesty of self-sacrifice. 

The poem is jusily named. ‘ Lars” is its one hero. 
The men and women who are introduced with “ Lars”’ 
are interesting, and are admirably drawn; but they 
are very properly subordinated to the solitary and 
statuesque supremacy of “ Lars.” 

* A herdsman, woodman, hunter, Lars was strong, 
Yet silent from his life upon the hils. 
Beneath dark lashes gleamed his darker eyes 
Like mountain-tarns that take their changeless hue 
From shadows of the pine: in all his ways 
He showed that quiet of the upper world 
A breast can turn to tempest, and the force 
Of rooted firs that slowly split the stone.”’ 

It is this rugged, sombre, passionate man, carrying 
in him the possibilities of the savage and the saint, who 
is conducted through the elemental conflicts of a hu- 
man life, and who, in a manner most strange, triumphs 
over himself, and then wins a wondrous victory over 
the evil that isin the world. Of him and his Quaker 
wife Ruth these closing lines are spoken, sounding the 
clear note of moral victory and peace, and the “ulti- 
mate meaning of the w hole poem: 

* Here now, they fade. The purpose of their lives 

Was lifted up, by something over life, 

To power and service. Though the name of Lars 

Be never heard, the healing of the world 

Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 

Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 

Break up the night and make it beautiful.” 
FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

Turning Points in Life. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold, B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Like a good preacher, Mr. Arnold starts out, in 

this book, with an explanation of his text. ‘ Any 

one,” says he, “‘ who has arrived at that era of his own 
history in which Memory more than Hope governs the 
horizon of human life—who analyzes the motives and 
muses on the events of his own life-story, and who 
learns to watch with intense human interest that dra- 
ma of life which, day by day, is unfolding in all its re- 
lationships that surround him—will, 1 think, under- 
stand the title of this work, and the line of thought 
indicated by the phrase. There are, unquestionably, 

*‘turning-points’ both in the history of the race and in 

the history of the individual. These turning-points 

are not mere accidants. They have generally a moral 
significance, and are fraught with special lessons.” 

In these words the reader has a key to this new 
book, which, by the way, bears a surname that wins a 
sort of confident expectancy and homage to any book 
on which it is stamped. Mr. Frederick Arnold has 
taken up the weightiest of all subjects that concern 
this planet—the conduct of human life. In the ampli- 
tude of a score of chapters, illustrating his thought 
with pleasant gossip about poets, statesmen, prelates, 
men of business, men of letters, he discourses pleasantly 
of topics on which every cultivated man must often 
catch himself in the very act of musing. The heads of 
some of his chapters will give one a running clue to 
the course and range of the author’s thought : ‘ Univer- 
sity Careers,” ‘‘ The Choice of a Profession,” “Taking 
“Holy Orders,” ‘‘ Marriage,” % Travel,” ‘Successful 
i ” “The Christian Merchant,” “ Rising Men,” 

atesmen,” “Life: A School of Faculties to be 








Trained,” and “‘ Patient Continuance in Well-Doing." 
are his principal titles; and it must be confessed that if 
one could hear these things dealt with by an original, 
penetrating and just mind, it would be a benefit worth 
a long journey to reach. 

Mr. Arnold’s mind is a just one without being origi- 
nal or penetrating. The atmosphere of his discourse is 
sweet and wholesome. He means, in every instance, to 
be fair, and he succeeds in being so. He never topples 
over irrationally or spasmodically into crotchets and 
quirks. He generally hits the golden or wooden mean 
of opinion, from which no one would care to dissent. 
Moreover, his pages are marked by the fragrant trail 
of thoughtful reading and of conscientious note-taking. 
Still more, he has a noble purpose, towards which, on 
every page, he pushes, namely, to help men to grasp 
the meaning and the solemnity of their life-chance 
here; to be faithful to obligation, persistent in work, 
alert, resolute, joyful, and reverent. We are sure 
that, to such minds as are suited by the intellectual 
quality of Mr. Arnold’s book it will do a genuine ser- 
vice; but such minds cannot be those which are fully 
grown. 

We say of this book, then, that, as an essay to do 
good, it is admirable; as a piece of literary workman- 
ship, creditable; but as a specimen of thought or art, 
far from the highest. Its predominating theme pro- 
vokes comparison with the utterances of great sages, 
like Emerson, Lessing, and Montaigne; and in such 
neighborhood it suffers. We must remark, also, that 
if the book suffers by too small a resemblance to such 
men, it likewise suffers by too great a resemblance to 
certain other men—‘ the Country Parson,” for exam- 
ple. Mr. Arnold has, indeed, more weight of brain 
and a grittier fiber than “ A. K. H. B.,’’ in whose goody 
and infinitely diluted wishy-washiness the world was 
well-nigh drowned some years ago; and yet we grieve 
to discover in Mr. Arnold’s writings just a suggestion 
of the linked nothings long drawn out, of which “ the 
Country Parson” has the monopoly. In fact, in some 
places we were even ready to describe Mr. Arnold 
as Tupperesque; but we withhold the compliment for 
this time. 

NOTES. 

An important announcement is made by A. J. 
Bicknell & Co. They will publish, about May 15, 
Church Architecture, iliustrated with plans, elevations, 
and views of twenty-one churches and two school- 
houses, photo-lithographed from original drawings, 
also with numerous wood engravings, showing details 
of construction, churech-furniture, ete. By Fredrick 
Clarke Withers. It will constitute one large volume, 
and be sold at 320. 

Ginn Brothers will publish in August The @di- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles, edited, with an introduc- 
tion, notes, and full explanation of the meters, by John 
W. White, M.A., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Baldwin University. 

We have from D. Appleton & Co. the second 
volume of Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, 
which constitutes the fifth volume in his ‘System of 
Synthetic Philosophy.” 

Miss Augusta Larned, one of our most popular 
story-writers, has made a collection of her stories for 
publication in a permanent form. They will be 
brought out, in seven illustrated volumes, by the 
Methodist Publishing House, and each volume will con- 
tain one or more stories never published before. Miss 
Larned is a graceful and original writer, and particu- 
larly excels in the portrayal of country characters and 
the description of country scenes. Her volumes will 
be welcomed at the fireside and in the Sunday-school. 


The Companion of Praise, edited by Rey. David 
Van Horne, and published at the office of the Christian 
World, Cincinnati, isa book of worship, particularly 
in song, for use in the Sunday-school, family, and 
prayer-meeting. It was originally published two years 
ago, and now comes to its second edition enlarged and 
improved. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co. have just issued in their 
series entitled ‘‘ Musical Scrap Book of Popular Pieces 
arranged as Duets,” the Rippling Waltzes, by Henry 
F. King, of West Newton, Mass. The composition is 
original, sparkling, and vivacious, with a~ genuine 
Strauss flavor, and the duet arrangement is exceed- 
ingly effective, without being too difficult for the aver- 
age performer. 

From J. B. Ford & Co. we have received two 
volumes, constituting the seventh and eighth series of 
The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, from verbatim 
reports by T. J. Ellinwood. The seventh series con- 
tains the sermons preached in Plymouth Church from 
Sept®mber, 1871, to March, 1872; the eighth series in- 
cludes those from the latter date onward to September 
of last year. Each sermon is accompanied by the 
prayers that preceded and followed it in the service at 
which it was delivered. These books are printed in 
the same agreeable form with which the multitudes 
who possess the previous volumes of the series have 
now become familiar. 

It is pleasant to learn that the first edition of 
The Poems of Henry Timrod has had a rapid sale; and 
that, in the preparation of a second edition, which is 
just published, the editor, Col. Paul H. Hayne, has been 
encouraged to insert some ‘‘Additional Poems.”” These 
eonsist of Timrod’s Ode sung at the decoration of the 
graves of the Confederate dead at Magnolia Cemetery, 





Charleston, in 1867, together with several fine poems ex- 
cluded by the author from the edition of his works 
which he prepared for publication in England in 1862. 
We must not forget to mention, also, as still another 
treasure contained in this new edition, the exquisite 
hymn sung, near the close of the war, at a sacred con- 
cert at Columbia, S.C. Taken in connection with the 
events amid which it was composed and first sung, this 
hymn seems full of tender beauty, of pathos, and a 
devout and touching faith: 


* Faint falls the gentle voice of prayer 
In the wild sounds that fill the afr, 
Yet, Lord, we know that voice is heard 
Not less than if thy throne was stirred. 


“ Thine car, thou tender One, is caught, 
If we but bend the knee in thought; 
No choral song that shakes the sky 
Floats farther than the Christian's sigh. 


* Not all the darkness of the land 
Can hide the lifted eye and hand; 
Nor need the clanging conflict cease, 
To make Thee hear our cries for peace." 


We think that Col. Hayne is not mistaken in believ- 
ing that by the ‘‘Additional Poems” he has “ increased 
the interest of the volume.” Not only because it con- 
fers benefit upon the widow of the poet, but likewise - 
for the good token it implies of kindly and magnani- 
mous thoughts between brethren lately at strife, do we 
rejoice in the swift success of these poems of the dead 
Laureate of the Confederacy. (E. J. Hale & Son.) 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are the American 
publishers of the complete edition, now in progress, of 
the writings of Thomas Carlyle. Theysend us The Life 
of Frederick Schiller—a book written just forty-eight 
years ago, and in those callow days of its great author 
when he was willing to write pure English and in reg- 
ular sentences. It was, if we rightly remember, the 
first book which Carlyle printed, and in its quietly 
flowing and limpid sentences it gave no warning of 
the turbulent intellectual passion and the chaotic, 
wild, fiery diction which its author was soon to develop. 
We suspect that it ison account of this primitive in- 
nocence and propriety that Carlyle always speaks of 
this book witha profession of shame and contempt. 
He calls it “ this somewhat insignificant book”; and 
he classes it among those books that are like certain 
“horses which a judicious owner, on fair survey of 
them, might prefe r to adjust by at once shooting 
through the head.” As this short and easy method 
is impracticable in the case of his book, he resigns 
himself to the miserable necessity of supervising a new 
edition, to the end “that a poor book, which has still 
to walk this world, do walk in clean linen, so to speak, 
and pass its own few and evil days with no blotches 
but its own adhering to it.’’ But the author's con- 
tempt for his book is something in which he will not 
have the sympathy of his readers. It will always bea 
delicious little biography, and a terrible monument of 
the fact that Thomas Carlyle’s literary sins are sins ef 
deliberation and perverse purpose; even as his later 
political teachings denote, as Horace Greeley said, ‘a 
melancholy decline and fall into devil-worship.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this 
will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish 
ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 
respect. ‘Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.} 
Publishers and Authors. Titles. Price. 
LotuHrop, D., & Co., Boston. 

Eastman, Julia A.— ribivs for the Right." 

Edson, N. I.— Silent. To 

Author of * Fabrics. a inished or Not.” 

March, Anne.—" The ola Stone House.” 

Anonymous.—" Will Phillips.” 

Farman, Ella.—* Anna Maylie.” 
LENT, DE Witt C.. New York. 

Parker, D.D., Joseph.— eperingtale pees.” a oe 

Coulin, D.D., Frank.—" Son of X ix. * & @ 

Liefehild, D:D., J.—* Ressaseatie' Facts.” 3 2 5 of 4 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 

Jale, Edward Everett.— ‘Ups and eal ‘ rears comm) 

De Wille, Elizabeth.—* Johannes Ola ° $2 
LIPPINCOTT, J. B., & Co., Philadelphia. 

Augusta, C) lara.—"* Poems, Ad ‘ ~ -£ 

Maramore, Gay.—“ Queen Loo and Other Poems.” 
eg & GILL, Boston. 
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r., E. 8.—* Popular Flowers,” 1% 
Jerrold. Blanchard.—* The Best of all Good Company,” Bs) 
WILEY & Sons, JOHN, New York. 
Ruskin, John.—" The Poetry of Architecture,” .  . 1% 
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OsGoopD, JAMES, & Co. . Poston 
Whitney, Mrs. A. a The Other Girls,” .  . 20 
Graham, a oe - Not Without Thorns,” > a we 1B 


CARTER, RoBERT, & BROTHERS, New York. 
Guthrie, D.D., Thomas.—" The Parables 4 Christ.” 
Prichard, Sarah J.—" Aunt tie 8 Cow 
APPLETON, D., & Co., New Yo 
Geikie, LL.D., Archibald. an Physical Geography.” 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, New York 
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EASTMAN, EDSON C., Concord, N. H. 
stman, E. C.— “The White enya’ Guide-Book,” 
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Clodd, F. R. A. 8., Edward.—“ nay Childhood of the World.” 
MAsuRY & Sons. J. W.. New Yo 
Author of “Coach-Painter’ 7 *“Manual."’— 
Handbood.” 
Hout & WILLIAMS, New York. 
Cherbuliez, Victor. =" Count pearennd ” (Leisure Hour Se- 
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MILLS & Co., Des Moines. 
Harbert, ‘Lizzie Boynton.—“ Out of Her Sphere.” 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Anusrnona, aor vou. 
Scott, Sir Walter.— Rob Koy,” ° . ° 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Bulwer, EB. L.( Lord L we )—" Kenelm aay: a Paper. 
75 cents; cloth, ° 175 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING Orricr, Washin ton. 
Welter, Francis A., (Compiler.)—“* The Ninth 
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~ LIFE INSURANCE. 
LIBERAL JURIES. 


HAT inveterate joker, Artemas 
Ward, in a burst of patriotic fervor, 
once said that, for his part, he was ready 
to devote all his wife’s relations to the 
cause of the Union. This liberal, open- 
hearted spirit of giving away what does 
not belong to us is a characteristic trait. 
It is astonishing how Benerous we can be 
with other people’s property. The ex- 
ample of kings who bestow upon favor- 
ites estates purposely confiscated, and 
revenues wrung by injustice and oppres- 
sion from industrious subjects; of high- 
waymen who rob a bishop to reward a 
pretty woman; of officials, like the late 
Tweed dynasty, who feed the poor, 
patronise art, and endow sectarian 
charities with money stolen from the 
public coffers; and of juries who award 
damages to claimants in violation of con- 
tracts, and in spite of common justice 
and common law—will suggest them- 
selves at once to whoever reflects upon 
the subject. Why should they not be 
liberal since their own pockets are not 
emptied? What so easy as to gratify 
one’s compassion at the cost of somebody 
else? Thisis the impulse in every case, 
whether this exact train of reasoning is 
gone through. And yet, in the case of 
juries in life insurance suits, which it is 
the purpose of this article to consider, 
what gross injustice it is to take the bread 
out of ten widows’ mouths to put it into 
that of one other! These jurymen know 
little and care less of the principle on 
which life insurance companies are or- 
ganized. All they see is, at one end of 
the table, a woman in black, demanding 
money, and, at the other end, the coun- 
sel of a society whose accumulations, 
perhaps, fizure up some millions. In 
their eyes, it is the feeble cry of a help- 
less widow against a bursting money- 
chest; and what so easy as to stop her 
mouth with a few thousands, that can 
hardly be missed from suchaheap? But 
supposing that these liberal gentlemen 
should keep on voting away the com- 
pany’s money for a series of years, what 
is to become of the remaining policy- 
holders after it is all gone? What satis- 
faction will it be to them to be told, when 
it comes their turn to be paid, that the 
funds have all been given away by a lot 
of sentimental ignoramuses in the jury- 
box, who would neither use their com- 
mon sense nof listen to reason? The fact 
is that this thing has grown into a great 
abuse, and must be stopped. <A contract 
is a gontract, whether made by a man 
with his life insurance company, or with 
a railroad company, and should be just 
as sacredly kept. The whole theory of 
life insurance is, that if the insured pays 
so much down, and so much annually 
until his death, the company can under- 
take to pay his heirs a certain gross sum 
agreed upon. He may die prematurely 
by accident or otherwise, but that is pro- 
vided against by the rule of a general 
average of mortality, and what he loses 
in years the company makes up by what 
a thousand others may gain, by living 
longer than their “expectancy” gave 
them reason to hope. The first and fun- 
damental condition—the one never to be 
abated or lost sight of—the one always 
to be insisted upon—is that he shall pay 
his annual premium at the exact time 
specified in the contract. Now, if he 
finds, after a few years, that he cannot 
raise the money for this premium, and 
lets the policy lapse, that is his look out. 
He has been insured all this time, and if he 
had died one day after his first premium 
was paid, the company would have had 
to pay his heirs the whole sum insured. 
All it can do now, in justice to the whole 
body of its policy-holders, is to allow him 
the “‘surrender-value”’ of his policy— 
that is to say, to give him an unassess- 
able new policy for whatever sum the 
premiums he has already paid, minus 
the cost of doing the business and insur- 
ing his life to date, would buy. That is 
all that any honest man should ask and 
any honest jury award. But until a 
correct understanding of this simple 
business principle generally obtains, the 
United States Life Insurance Company, 
and all others of like character, ,will 
be subjected to the present gross injus- 
tice at the hands of juries. 


THE BECKWITH SEWING | PORTLAND AND OGDENS- 
MACHINE, $20. BURG RAILROAD, 
MODE AND EASE OF OPERATION. THE ROAD IS IN URGENT DEMAND. 
HE Machine is readily fastened to; "]‘HE imports and exports at Portland 
the leaf of a table by the use of a | were $43,880,000 in 1872. 1f the Port- 
thumb-screw, and is so constructed that  !and and Ogdensburg railroad were done, | 
the crank and balance-wheel are below | they would double forthwith. Five first- | 
the leaf of the table, which permits the | class steamships have lain in Portland | 
arm of the operator to remain in a natu- | harbor at once, waiting for freight which | 
ral and easy position, and requires only a| the Grand Trunk could not get forward | 
slight movement of the hand from the | with sufficient despatch. Grain from | 
wrist, while the Machine, by its slight | Chicago is sometimes weeks or months | 
friction and fine finish, runs light and reaching the warehouses at Portland. 
Return merchandise is similarly obstruct- 
'ed. The trade of the city has suffered 
| immensely in consequence of this erying 
aes : | lack of railroad facilities to and from the 
While all other Machines have many | west, Moreover, vast amounts of lum- 


a eps sma Seem Ny a small | ber on the line of the Portland and 
delicate pieces, especially i the tour-m0- | Ogdensburg await the completion of the 


smooth as an evenly balanced wheel. 
It MAKES THE STITCH, AND FEEDS THE 
CLOTH, WITH ONLY Two PIECEs. 





tion feed, which have heretofore been 
the special cause of the uniform failure | 
n all low-priced Machines, this Machine | 
does away entirely with all complica- 
tions, and performs the entire work of 


the cloth, with the movement of only | 
TWO PIECES—the Needle-Arm and Loop- | 
er, both of which are large, simple, | 
and strong, and are propelled by cam | 
and eccentric movements, whieh enforce 
mathematical precision, besides giving 
the greatest possible durability. 
Ir Witt Not Disappoint You. 

We want it distinctly understood that 
no Machine, at any cost, can so easily en- 
able every one to do all their family sew- 
ing as this; that none is more carefully 
or thoroughly made, or constructed on 
more durable principles, and none so 


sure of always being in perfect order, , unfasten in wear, 
" , : ‘ ey 
The trimmings are of first-class, with ; agreeable space at the ends of the corsets. 


most approved Hemmer, which turns the 
loop and fold on the wrong side, barrow 
and beautiful. 

Wuat WE BELIEVE AND Know. 

We believe we have, by years of study 
and experience, learned what the people 
need to be fully equipped with—a Relia- 
ble Family Sewing-Machine. We also 
believe that ours, being divested of all 
complications, and now having 

nade amply large in its essential por- 
tions, will fully meet the demands of the 
people. We furthermore know that the 
Machine is all that we claim it to be; that 
it is as well made as honor, money, and 
mechanical skill ean produce, and offered 
at one-third the usual price, with many 
advantages over all others. 

Its PORTABILITY. 

Every Machine is furnished with a 
strong, beautiful Portable Case, about 8 
inches square, with a nice handle, which 
makes it very convenient for any lady to 
take the Machine with her, at pleasure. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

Now, all we ask is the generous co- 
operation of an appreciative public. To 
this end, we propose to sell the Machine 
on 30 Days’ TRIAL, and will furnish it 
complete to any purchaser, or forward it 
to any part of the country by Express 


(the purchaser paying charges), on receipt | give perfect satisfaction. Sold by the 
of $20, and give with it the Portable Case, | Gold-Heating Co., 10 Beekman Street, 
with the handle to carry it at ease by New York. 


hand. This case we will carefully box, 
which, all complete, will weigh not far | 
from 12 pounds, 8 by 9 inches square. If, | 
after having the Machine 30 days, it does 
not give perfect satisfaction, we will re- 
fund the $20 on return of the Machine, 
less the Express charges. 

For our business standing, we refer you 
to the letter, on this page, from Messrs. 
Orange Judd & Co. — 

Directions go with every Machine, 
which are ample for the most inexpe- 
rienced. 





With many hundred of letters which we 
would be glad to publish, we only have 
room for the following 
Letter from Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., 

which will be read with interest, 
New York, April 4, 1873. 

Dear Sir: Tn reply to your question, “What 
do you think of the Beckwith Sewing-Machine 
and the Company which manufacture it?” we 
can say, during the last eighteen months, we 





| 


fo section alone, 


“ A .. | Same road moved 122.000 tons of freight 
making the stitch, and also of feeding |. : %4 cig 


been | 


line to reach market; 1,000,000,000 feet 
are ready for the axe in the White Moun- 
The towns contig- 
uous to the Vermont division of the 
in 1870, though sixteen and a half miles 
distant from railroads, on the average. 
Valuable minerals and manufacturing 
sites await the opening of the line for 
| development. Business for this road has | 
not got to be created; it already exists, 
and isin urgent demand of its comple- 
tion. 





THERE are several reasons why 
| the Parallel Corset Steel, made by the 
American Steel 
| English clock spring-steel, are superior 
to all others. They can be attached to 
|/any corsets, new or old. They cannot 
They leave no dis- 





They never turn edgewise. They are 
wider in steel and narrower in wear than 
others. They can be washed without 
rusting. They outlast all others. Their 
| price is 59 cents, or three pair for $1.25. 
By inclosing these sums to Mme. Cen- 
drier, 636 Broadway, N. Y., they will be 


and Variety Co. of| eq 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


THE large and extensive variety of 
Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps should be seen and 
examined by all classes, especially merchants 
and business men, all medical gentlemen and 
others, where the interesting, instructive and 
useful information, so freely given, is often 
worth much to all. Call on the druggists for 
circular. Different varieties of these soaps 
for laundry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal 
and disinfecting purposes. 








Ir you want plenty of CERS, purchase 
the “ Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain,” and 
keep fresh water before your hens. They will 
pay the cost every season, and no trouble. 
‘or sale by all Seedsmen and Hardware Deal- 
Cragin Bros. & Co., 143 
Lake St., Chicago; Sellew & Co., Cincinnati; 
J. H. Pocock, 119 Cherry St., St. Louts. 
Send for circulars and price-list. Manu- 
factured by the [ron-Clad Can Co., 51 Dey St. 


ers. At wholesale b 


THE finest flavor imaginable is impart- 
ed to Fish when served at the table by the use 
of the famous Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce. It you will test this standard article 
you will be satisfied with the result. 

F. E. Smita & Co.’s SuperlativeGraham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 














IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—This School is open to per- 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid is afford- 
to those who are needy and deserving. The 
next academic year will begin September 26th. 
Further information will be given on application 
to prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or f. E. J, 
YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass, oe 


T° ~~ “a ‘ 
VT) iG HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
& Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular. Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 











*CHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 
ry plied with experienced and competent Music 
Teachers in all departments, upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass, 
E. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge to employers. 


JPORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
I STITUTE,—Twentieth acad-~-** Voar hagina 











forwarded by mail. 
| Tur Lapres’ Detrcnt.—A tastefully 
made and gracefully flowing dress adds 
manifold attractiveness to the ‘female 
|form divine,” while the same _ habili- 
ments, carelessly or indifferently adjust- 
ed to the person, will prove an incentive 
to ridicule from all beholders. To avoid 
such a possibility, every lady should se- 
| cure the only reliable and admitted arti- 
| cle for developing beauty of contour, and 
}ease and grace of movement, the far- 
famed ** Lotta Bustle.” For sale by re- 
tailers every where. 





PARTIES who contemplate building 
or making a change in their heating ap- 





| paratus should send for an illustrated | 


circular of the Sanitary Heater—an ap- 
paratus that is superior to hot-air fur- 
| naces, and said to fully equal steam 
heat, at about one-half the cost. Over 
/200 of them have been in successful 


| : * 
| operation the past severe winter, and 





Fine CArpets.—We exhibit a large as- 
sortment of the finest French Moquettes 
imported ; aiso the latest styles of Ameri- 
can Moquettes. Velvet carpets, a selec- 
tion of styles unsurpassed in this country. 
We invite inspection and comparison. 

FostER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
(Old stand of Husted & Carl), 











THREE Parr of Best Two-Button Kid 
Glovés, $2.75. Single pair sent, post paid, for 
$1. Sash Ribbons, 7 inches wide, in all colors, 
9c. per yard. Silk Reps, in all colors, cut bias 
if desired, $1 per yard. 

J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 





SEWING MACHINES. 








have sold and given as premiums many hun- 
dreds of the $10 and $12 Machines. In man 

cases they have been very highly commend- | 
ed; in very few cases has any dissatisfaction | 
been expressed, and we have reason to believe 
that they have given almost universal satisfac- | 
tion. The managers of the Company we be- 

lieve to be reliable gentlemen. 

Respectfully yours, ORANGE Jupp & Co. 


BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE CoO., 
No. 862 BroaADWAy, New YorK, 
Near 17th Street and Union Square. 
Exclusive Districts given to Agents to 


whom Machines are sold, with very 
liberal discount. Terms Cash. 


Get THE Best.—Beyond all question 
the most economical sewing-machine to buy 
is the Wilson Underfeed. It is perfect and 
durable in workmanship, simple and easy to 
operate, and its work is superior to all others. 
It is sold at a less price than any other first- 
class machine, and its populares. so well de- 
served, is daily increasing. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agen 
in country towns. - 


Mrs. Dr. 8S. T. Knicaut, of Baltimore, 
Md., is using pillow and bolster ticks made on 


a Grover & ker Machine fourteen years 
ago, with No. 90 and 150 cotton, and not one 
stitch has been broken. 


August %.h. Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
ouperb brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
to prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
| 81$ per year. Students received at any time. Ad- 
dress JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y 





EPOT OF ARMY CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPAGE, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2d, 1878 
Sealed Proposals, in duplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
| this office until noon, Thursday, May 29, 1875, for 
| furnishing the United States Quartermaster’s De- 
partment with the following named articles, viz. :— 
5,000 Lron Bunks, 
10,000 Axe Helves. 
10,000 Musquito Bars, single. 
3,000 Drum Heads, batter. 

12,000 do. do. snare. 

1,000 Wall Tents, without flies, poles or pins. 
3,500 Common Tents, 
2,000 sets Common Tent Poles. 

720 storm Flag Halliards. 

Also, for the manufacture of 4,700 wall tent flies 
from cotton duck now on hand at the Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., depot. 

All articles will be subjected to a rigid inspection, 
and none will be received which do not compty in 
all respects with the specifications of the contract. 

Standard samples of Tents and Iron Bunks may 
| be seen at the Philadelphia, Jeffersonville, Ing_ 
and San Franciseo depots. 

Preference will be given to articles of domestie 
| production and manufacture, conditions of price 
| and quality being equal, and such preference will 
be given to articles of American production and 
manufacture produced on the Pacific coast, to the 
extent of the consumption required by the public 
| service there. 

Deliveries of articles purchased on the Pacifie 
coast to be made at San Francisco, California, those 
purchased in the Mississippi Valley at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, and those purchased on the Atiantie 
coast at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The usual guaranty will be required of bidde 
and the right to reject any or all bids, or parts a 
bids, is reserved. 

For further information apply at this office. 

Envelopes containing pero. to be endorsed 
“ Proposals for Camp and Garrison Equipage,” and 
addressed to the undersigned, 

L. C. EASTON, 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, U. 8. A., 
In charge of Depot. 











T ADLES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND 

4 ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent b 

mail post-paid. Send fora Cirenlar and Price Li 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 





K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
14, Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





TEW PUBLICATIONS.—Thirty-four Engray- 
ings, illustrating the * Physiology of the Kye 
and Sight,” as delineated C. STEPHENS, 16 
Broadway, New York. Box 840, P. O. 
Mailed free to any address. Price 15 cts. 


Wok CATALOGUES OF THE CELE- 

BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
Stories, and other choice books for Family and 8.8. 
Libraries, address the Publishers, D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. 














\ 7. ANTED.—An Agent in every Town 

and County to make $100 per month selling 
that standard and popular subscription book, WIL- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT’'S “ Library of Poetry and 
Song,”’— 500 volumes in one. A book for the popular 
heart. A prime favorite with Agents and People. 

es, elegantly printed and bound, with choice 
full-page engravings by the best artists. Libe: 
terms! Address .*. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 114 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 339 Kearney 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


GENTS, PEDDLERS, and TRAV- 

ELING MEN, who will send us theh sddress 

with stamp, will receive by return mai! Cotalogue 

and Price List of goods on which they can make 
money easily. . L. PATTEN & CO., 

23 Dey Street, New York. 
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New York, May 7, 1873. 








Torms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiwms deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 380. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to al) parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weckly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(8) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. anu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 








We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Norice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 

ring the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Bercner, Editor. 





Our readers will be glad to hear of the prosperity of 
the Christian Union asa continued and substantial growth. 
From the first inception of the enterprise, in the fall of 1869, 
to the present, there has been a steady and in general a rapid 
increase of its resources, its circulation, its business, and—so 
far as can be judged—its influence. No backward step has 
been taken ; but rather, by the blessing of Providence upon 
hard work, its attempt to cultivate an open and nearly unoc- 
cupied field has resulted in abundant fruit.. Each successive 
year has consolidated the gain of its predecessor, and added a 
new increase. Three times have we been obliged to move 
and enlarge our quarters, both for editorial and publication 
offices, and for press and mailing rooms. This operation is 
now in process once more; and the removal of our hugo 
rotary press and four folding-machines, with cutting and 
mailing machines, tools, and conveniences, may constrain us 
to curtail our paper somewhat for asingle week. This will 
be announced more specifically next week, if it is determined 
upon. Our new press and mailing rooms in Rose Street are 
ample for all possible future contingencies of growth; and 
if the necessity of having our very large shect cut and printed 
piecemeal on smaller presses for one week obliges us to issue 
a paper of sixteen instead of twenty-four pages, we feel 
sure that our readers will indulge the brief irregularity, in 
view of the circumstances that compel it. 





HEADS AND HANDS. 


® @- morning, nearly a year ago, good society 
in London was as deeply shocked as good 
society can permit itself to be by a paragraph in 
the daily newspapers. This paragraph set forth 
that one Mr. John Haddy, gentleman, and bar- 
rister-at-law, had just died, in the Strand work- 
house, of starvation. Usually, the scape-goat of 
the community’s sins, in such cases made and pro- 
vided, is the charge of drunkenness, gambling, or 
debauchery against the dead. But here was a 
clear instance of the righteous forsaken and his 
seed dying in default of begging bread. For it 
was in evidence that the dear brother departed 
was the son of a blameless clergyman, and was of 
unspotted life. He meant, moreover, to do with 
his might what his hand could not find to do. For, 
in the sixteen years of his waiting at the bar, his 
name had not appeared in a single case. Too poor 
to hire chambers, his letters, with which the post 
could not have been burdened, were sent to the 
Inner Temple, while he lived in penny lodgings. 
Yet he was a man of exceptional capacity and of 
unusual acquirements. Being ‘‘ by nature an or- 
ator,” he sometimes earned a dinner by taking 
the chair at one of the Fleet Street debating so- 
cieties. More often he went dinnerless. One Sat- 
urday night he was found destitute and dying in 
his squalid lodging, was taken to the Strand work- 
house, and being past medicaments of food and 
fire, slipped past the knowledge of them, too, on 
Monday morning. . 
Among the many comments which this case 
called forth appeared several remarkable letters 
from a Mr, Weightman, a barrister of Mitre Court 











and a member of the Inner Temple. With such 
eloquence and pathos did he describe the long mis- 
ery of waiting which befalls so many men eager to 
work, that a fund was immediately begun “ for 
the help of briefless barristers in cireumstances of 
genuine and deserving distress.” 

A few weeks ago this same Mr. Weightman was 
arrested for stealing from a law library a valuable 
eopy of American Law Reports, which was found 
in a second-hand stall, and easily traced to him. 
After the verdict of ‘‘ guilty’ was rendered, the 
prisoner rose in his place and asked the longest 
term of sentence known tothe law. He wished, he 
said, never to come out of jail alive. He was fifty- 
seven years of age, and during thirty years at the 
bar he had not held a single brief. He was of 
good family, had been all his life a hard student, 
and was the author of law-books on the shelves 
of the very library which he had robbed, more 
valuable than the volume which he had stolen. 
Prison life could have, he said, brokenly, no terrors 
for him, as freedom had no pleasures. At least, 
he should be fed and clothed in jail. He had lived 
on bread and tea for months together. He had 
sold the coat from his back and the shirt from 
his skin to buy even the bread and tea. But he 
had never been dishonest before. And since he 
had proved that neither by thrift nor by thieving 
could he keep body and soul together, he thought 
his best use was to pick oakum till Heaven should 
see fit to divorce body and soul. 

The sentence of the Court is not recorded in the 
London newspaper from which we take this his- 
tory. But the larger court of public opinion 
ought to be neither slow nor blind in rendering its 
decision. And, first, it is chkear that it is not the 
rarity of Christian charity under the sun which 
permits these and like tragedies. The haste with 
which men ran to raise their fund for starving 
barristers when they heard of poor Haddy’s story, 
and the haste with which they will doubtless run 
to obtain the pardon of poor Weightman and set 
him on his feet again, prove that it is not hardness 
of heart, but ignorance, which allowed them to 
suffer. Yet this ignorance cannot be enlightened. 
For the finer the grain of the sufferer, and the 
direr his need, the more certain is he to keep his 
misery to himself. Worthy poverty seldom begs 
on street corners, and refined poverty never. 

What we have to do, therefore, is not less to find 
out the way to help on intellectual beggars, than 
to give them the means to help themselves. Sev- 
eral times during the past winter appeals were 
made, through the New York newspapers, for 
worthy and destitute scholars of mature years. In 
each instance the response was ready and gener- 
ous. But the givers saw that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the conditions which made the 
appeal necessary. To our thinking, the remedy 
lies in a wider interpretation of the meaning of 
education. Haddy and Weightman were univer- 
sity honor men. When they left college, doubt- 
less, they felt themselves armed at points exactly, 
cap-a-pie, for their battle of life. But university 
instruction had not changed in essence and not 
materially in form since the revival of learning. 
And its purpose then was not to enable a man to 
get his living, but to give him that mental enlight- 
enment and spiritual knowledge whose value was 
not to be reckoned by worldly standards. The 
scholar was content to be poor. He was support- 
ed by patrons, or by endowments, during his 
terms, and afterwards he either took orders, or 
depended on a willing charity for his frugal main- 
tenance. The laws against mendicancy were re- 
pealed in his favor, and when he traveled from 
one great school to another, from Oxford to Paris, 
from Paris to Padua, from Padua to Salamanca, 
he carried in his girdle his formal license to beg. 
It was only rich men’s sons and nobles who 
contemplated a career, and the necessity to 
earn money lay no more upon them than upon 
the scholar who dedicated his whole life to learn- 
ing. 

Now, when the whole social fabric has been re- 
built, when poor boys are eager for university 
training as a means to get on, when the making of 
money is popularly held to be the whole duty of 
man, and the making of at least an independent 
living is the first necessity of existence, neither the 
English colleges nor our own can lay any claim to 
be educators if education be the teaching of a 
man’s faculties to enlarge and enrich his life. 
There must be a radical change either in our aims 
or our preparation. As in the old time, a scholar 
must be content to eke out his means with char- 
ity, or he must have capacity outside his scholar- 
ship to earn his bread if scholarship fail. 

It is our belief that every boy should he taught 


some branch of manual labor as a part of his out- 
fit for life. He will not be the less clever mer- 
chant, preacher, lawyer, teacher, doctor, inventor, 
architect, because he can shoe a horse or a man, 
or make hats, or clothes, or even rat-traps, which 
are always salable. A good artist may starve in 
a garret. <A good artizan is certain to make his 
three dollars and a half a day, and, bread being 
secured by his hands, all his intellectual part will 
be free to do its best for him. Spinoza, the great- 
est thinker of his century, chose to grind object- 
glasses for a living, that his mind might be dedi- 
cated wholly to thought. 

Society is responsible for its Haddys and Weight- 
mans, to the extent that it sends them and their 
class into the world’s market to buy bread with 
unecurrent coin. The new times demand new 
equipment. And atrue humanity must insist on 
that equipment for every man, since it cannot, by 
any system of ‘‘ funds,” insure against starvation 
men who cannot use their hands if need be. 





LOVE AND LIGHT. 


HE writings of the Apostle John havea pe- 
culiar quality, distinguishing them from the 
rest of the Scriptures. They are the voice of 
one risen far above the tumults and conflicts of 
life, and very near toGod. The serenity is not 
that of philosophic abstraction from the world. 
It glows with love for men. The hostility to evil 
has that calm intensity which is deeper than any 
noisy anger. This man saw the great battle be- 
tween sin and holiness yet waging, and was him- 
self profoundly engaged in it; but he saw as if 
with God’s sight the victory that was to come, 
and the peace of God filled his heart. His near- 
ness to the source of truth is marked by his 
great simplicity. His language is simple as a 
child’s. There is no argument, no train of labored 
reasoning. He speaks like one who is telling what 
he sees—not what he has thought out. His words, 
like his Master's, need no proof; they find their 
witness in our hearts. 

There seem to be two great typical virtues, to 
one or the other of which the highest characters 
especially incline—truth and love. But John ap- 
pears to have been equally sensitive to both of 
these ideals, equally possessed by both qualities. 
They blend in his thought like the different col- 
ored rays that unite in the white light of the sun. 
And in his teachings, this stands conspicuous : 
that the way to truth is through love. That 
to know God we must obey God, and that to 
obey God means to love men—this runs all 
through Christ’s teaching as recorded by John. 
The great theme of the epistles of John is 
this : ‘‘ He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in 
him. But he that hateth his brother is in dark- 
ness, and knoweth not whither he goeth.” 

The modern school of self-culture has taken as 
its favorite watchword, ‘“‘Sweetness and light.” 
But the spirit of Christ says, ‘‘ Love and light.” 
Sweetness is that which is pleasant to ourselves. 
Love is the forgetfulness of self in the thought of 
others. 

That the truth is to be found by simply loving 
is a fact so great that we constantly miss it by 
reason of our own littleness. To us, living as we 
do for the most part in the twilight, the saying is, 
“dark from excess of light.” But consider 
what a simple cure it offers to a great trouble. 
The world is full of men seeking with their whole 
might to find what is true in religion, and 
their whole might often seems unequal to suc- 
cess. And what a direction is this! Just 
“love!” That is what every child knows how to 
do. ‘‘Love thy brother”—be helpful, be sweet- 
tempered, be disinterested to the men and women 
around you! Is that the way out of the wilder- 
ness of doubts in which men lose themselves, out 
of the seas of unbelief in which hope and comfort 
are sometimes drowned ? Is the quest so easy, that 
we may come to Truth by the path which every 
mother’s feet hourly tread? It may well be so. 
For the most precious things always lie near to our 
hand, if we would only take them. Just as the 
sunlight is for every man, as the glory of Nature 
spreads itself before rich and poor, before ignorant 
and learned, so to all alike, in this blesssed possi- 
bility of loving, is given a straight and open way 
to the highest truths of the universe. 

To him who in deep faith is seeking a God as yet 
unknown, how reasonable it should appear that 
the Highest and Best is encompassed in love ; that 
through love lies access to him ; that through the 
exercise of that which is noblest in man, which is 





| greater than knowledge, greater than faith or 
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hope, we should come to him who is above man ! 
Well may such a seeker say, ‘‘ If there be any God, 
he is a God of Love; and in loving, in being like 
him, I shall best find him !” 

There is another side to this declaration of 
John’s. The seekers of abstract truth are a very 
small minority in the world. So, we are apt 
to think, the wise are a very small minority. But 
here we are told that whoever loves his brother 
walks in the light. Then, after all, the world is 
full of wise people. For, God be thanked, those 
who love their brothers are a great many. No 
select class contains them all; no nation, no race, 
no religion holds within itself all who live for 
others more than for themselves. They are in the 
low places of the earth ; they are among the poor, 
the uncultured, the unknown. ‘There exists on 
earth an unseen order of nobility ; its test of mem- 
bership is love, and its members are the true chil- 
dren of light. 

The very greatness of this statement might seem 
to be its disproof. Is it true, then, that there are 
many who walk in the light ? Are not these many 
unselfish souls in great part shut in by ignor- 
ance, without any high degree of joy or hope or 
illumination? To our eyes, perhaps, they are ; 
but God sees not as we do. Hesees pure gold hid- 
den in the earth, where our sight stops at the bar- 
ren surface. In lives that to us look poor and 
bare enough, he sees priceless treasures, and spring- 
ing germs of immortal life. In whatever heart 
love reigns, there to God’s sight is the beginning 
of infinite blessedness ; there the victory has been 
‘won ; there the soul is drawing toward him who is 
its home. 

Is not love in itself the highest wisdom? Can 
all our philosophy teach us anything better? If, 
in a moment, we could read all the inner secrets 
of the universe; if, at a glance, we could compre- 
hend the wheeling of all the stars in their orbits, 
and perfectly understand the forces that govern 
matter ; if we could read the whole history of erea- 
tion ; if the lives of past generations were laid bare 
to our gaze; if the spiritual world opened before 
us, and all the ranks of the celestial hierarchy 
stood disclosed; if into the very heart of the Infin- 
ite One we looked far as finite sight could reach ; 
and if, from the sight of these unspeakable things, 
we returned again to earth—could we have gained 
from that whole sweep of vision a better lesson 
than this, to love all living things? There cannot 
be higher wisdom in man than in God—and God 


is Love. 





THE CASE OF PITELPS, DODGE & CO. 


I’ we have been too long silent in relation to 
| the matters at issue between the Government 
and the well-known firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
it is only because we wished to get at all the facts, 
and to hear all that either party had to say, before 
uttering an opinion. And now,having waited until 
the pleadings are ended, it is at once a duty anda 
pleasure to express our conviction that the state- 
ments of the accused, not having been invalidated in 
any essential particular, ought to be accepted as a 
complete vindication of their integrity in the trans- 
actions which were made the basis of an accusation 
of fraud. It seems clear that their infractions of the 
revenue laws were the result of a misunderstand- 
ing as to the proper construction of those laws, 
and that they lost even more by overcharges of the 
Government than they gained by under-estimates 
of the value of goods. The money exacted 
of them was an outrageous extortion; the Govern- 
ment had no right to it, and was dishonored by 
receiving it. No one acquainted with commercial 
affairs can doubt that the Custom House is so or- 
ganized by law as to hold out irresistible tempta- 
tions to roguery. The intricacies and discrepancies 
of the tariff laws tend to bring officers and dishonest 
merchants into collusion, regularly, while they often 
enable greedy officials, as in this ease, to persecute 
the innocent, and put money in their own pockets. 
The charges against Phelps, Dodge & Co. undoubt- 
edly had this origin and basis. Judge Noah Davis, 
who was United States District Attorney when 
this trouble began, expressly acquits the firm of 
any intention to defraud the Government, and 
says that ‘‘in a business of many millions of dol- 
lars during the period of five years in which these 
irregularities had occurred, and during which they 
(the firm) had paid to the Government several 
millions of dollars in duties, the whole amount lost 
by the alleged fraud fell short of the sum of $3,000.” 
The great error of Phelps, Dodge & Co. was in con- 
senting to a compromise, which looked like an ad- 
mission of guilt, instead of allowing the matter to 


_be investigated in open court, where their vindi- 





cation would no doubt have been complete. The 
name of this house has so long been almost a syno- 
nym for commercial integrity and public benefi- 
cence, that good citizens of all parties must rejoice 
that the attempt to fasten upon it a stigma of 
fraud has so signally failed. 





THE SCANDAL AT VIENNA. 


O long as the facts connected with the suspen- 
h sion of the United States Commissioner to 
the Vienna Exposition, and of his immediate as- 
sistants, are so imperfectly known, we are not in- 
clined to say more with regard to the charges 
against them than to express our hearty ap- 
proval of the prompt action of the Government 
in regard to them. Many of the comments of 
the press indicate a feeling which we do not share 
—that the shame of the alleged corruption of 
the United States Commission lies in the pub- 
lic exposure of it. ‘What will foreign nations 
think of us?” is the ery. No doubt they will think 
that some of our agents have betrayed their trust ; 
but they must admit that we have not attempted 
to suppress or gloze over the abuse. If individu- 
als have disgraced their country, the nation makes 
its reprobation of them more public than they 
made their crime. The present Administration 
must be credited with this virtue, that in times 
when the exposure of wrong-doing in office was 
certain to put a new weapon into the hands of its 
political enemies, it has performed its duty without 
regard to the consequences. The existence of cor- 
ruption is indeed an evil; but the revelation of it, 
which so many people appear to deprecate, is part 
of its cure. 

But we have a word to say concerning the whole 
management of the relations of this ccuntry with 
the Vienna Exposition. The conduct of the mat- 
ter has been fatally ineffective throughout—and 
the fault lies chiefly with the buneombe politicians 
of Congress. When the subject first came up, it 
was before election, and honorable members, wish- 
ing to be recognized as stern champions of econo- 
my, would not vote any money to facilitate the 
representation at Vienna. The President was au- 
thorized to appoint a Commissioner, and the Com- 
missioner nominated assistants; but no money 
must be paid out. Now everybody knew that 
money would be required, and that public opinion, 
roused to the great importance of international 
exhibitions—particularly for a nation which needs 





to advertise its resources and industries—would | 


approve the appropriation. But Congress played 
with the question, now declaiming against the 
‘effete despotisms of Europe,” now denouncing 
“the attempt to send a few fine gentlemen abroad 
at the publie expense,” and leaving both the Amer- 
ican manufacturers and the authorities of Austria 
in great doubt whether the United States would 
do anything at all. 

Under these circumstances, the Commission- 
ers first appointed could not be experts. How- 
ever honorable and respectable any or all of 
them may be, they are not persons experienced 
in the systematic management of such a task 
as was devolved upon them. Men who un- 
derstand such work—and there are such men 
in the country—must be paid for taking charge 
of it. It is not surprising that the Commis- 
sioner and his assistants, without experience 
and without means, overwhelmed with letters, 
packages, freight from all quarters, got their busi- 
ness into great confusion. If unworthy men found 
places among them, and out of the general chaos 
snatched illicit gains, it is just what the wretched 
policy of Congress invited. 

At the eleventh hour, near the close of the ses- 
sion, when it had been evident for months that the 
people were deeply interested, and were deter- 
mined, if not collectively, then individually, to be 
represented at Vienna, Congress passed a bill ap- 
propriating $200,000. Even this tardy measure 
must needs be farther delayed, to permit the dis- 
play of economy by the House. That body voted 
$100,000; the Senate ventilated its grander views 
and raised the sum to $300,000, in order to give 
opportunity for a conference committee and a mu- 
tually creditable compromise half-way between 
these sums. Immediately thereafter the Commis- 
sioner and his staff sailed in a hurry, with two ship- 
loads of uncatalogued goods, leaving no provision 
for the mass of shipments still daily arriving at 
New York from the interior, from intending ex- 
hibitors, who had naturally been puzzled by the 
coquetry of Congress, and delayed their action 
until decisive information could be obtained. 
Searcely a fortnight after the people had been in- 





formed that arrangements would be made to rep- 
resent the United States effectively, it was too 
late for them to co-operate. Goods were.still ar- 
riving in New York, consigned to Mr. Van Buren; 
but they were in danger of being sold by the trans- 
portation companies to pay for storage. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Commission, after 
months of vain waiting for the decision of Con- 
gress, had decided that the space originally des- 
tined for the United States would not be wholly 
occupied ; and a part of this space had been as- 
signed, on application, to other countries. But at 
last the American demands for room came pour- 
ing in, far in excess of the remaining accommoda- 
tions. The authorities have voluntarily erected 
an additional building for the exhibition of our 
agricultural implements; but two other buildings 
are still necessary, and are constructing at the ex- 
pense of the American Commission. They will 
cost about $36,000, the whole of which would have 
been saved by prompt and intelligent action on 
the part of Congress. 

And now comes the story of corrupt practices on 
the part of the Commissioners. In this the seien- 
tific men, artisans, and honorary Commissioners 
are not concerned. The charge affects those per- 
sons only who managed matters during the period 
of the patriotic refusal of funds by Congress. 
Whatever the extent of the evil, it is an additional 
testimony to the folly of that course. It would not 
have been possible under a thorough, systematic, 
paid management. It may well have been pos- 
sible under the amiable, loose administration of a 
director, unable to hold his volunteer subordinates 
to any strict account, yet forced to leave to them 
the confused details of affairs, while he wasted his 
own time and attention in coaxing rural Congress- 
men in the lobbies of the Capitol. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE American Social Science Association will 
hold its next meeting in Boston, commencing on 
Tuesday evening, the 13th inst., and continuing through 
the two following days. Papersare expected, May 13th, 
from Dorman B. Eaton, Esq., ‘On Municipal Govern- 
ment,” and from Professor W. R. Ware, ‘‘ On Minority 
Representation.’’ May 14th, from Colonel T.W. Higgin- 
son, ‘*On the Higher Education of Woman;” from Dr. 
Edward Jarvis, “On Physiological Facts in Relation to 
Crime ;” and from Joseph 8. Ropes, ‘‘On the Resump- 
tion of Specie Payments.’’” May 15th, from Rey. 
D. A. Wasson, * On the History of the International ;" 


| from Professor Markoe, ‘“ On Laws in relation to Phar- 


macy ;”’ and from General F. A. Walker, ‘On the late 
Census.”’ All persons interested in the advance of social 
science in this country are invitited to be present. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church will meet in Baltimore on the 15th insi. Its 
proceedings will be watched with interest by Chris- 
tians of every denomination. They will appear in The 
Assembly Journal, to be published daily during the 
sessions of the body, by John H. Dey & Co., whose ad- 
dress is P. O. Box No. 2,330, New York. The price of 
this paper for the session is $1.00. 

—It is announced that a ‘State Christian Con- 
vention” is to be held in one of the central cities of 
New York, September 9th, 10th, and 12th. The main 
purpose seems to be to discuss the duties of citizenship 
from the Christian standpoint. The movement origin- 
ated with the Syracuse Ministerial Association; and at 
a preliminary conference, held at Albany last week, 
an executive committee was appointed, including 
members from each of the principal Evangelical de- 
nominations. Each congregation in the State is to be 
invited to send a minister and a layman as a delegate. 


—A dispatch from Washington to the Hvening 
Post says: A private letter from Austin, Texas, says 
that Governor Davis recently sent a message to the 
legislature, requesting that body, in view of the con- 
templated trip of the President to some of the South- 
ern States, in May or June, to invite him to extend his 
visit to Texas. A resolution was accordingly intro- 
duced, but it was voted down by a large majority. 
On the following day a resolution was offered and 
passed, requesting Jefferson Davis to visit the State. 
The letter adds that Davis has accepted the invitation. 
Comment upon such folly and fanaticism as this is un- 
necessary. 

—The executors of the late Thaddeus Stevens 
have recently erected a fence of brown sandstone 
around the lot in Shreiner’s Cemetery, Lancaster, 
where lie his remains. The grave is marked by a mas- 
sive monument of granite, and planted with flowers, of 
which Mr. Stevens was very fond, and it yearly at- 
tracts many interested visitors. 


—The Springfield Republican says : ‘It is mat- 
ter for regret rather than for surprise that Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams should have failed to do full justice in 
his Albany oration to Abraham Lincoln. Between tho 
shambling, uncouth, self-made, story-telling, joke- 
loving Illinois lawyer and the cultivated diplomat 
there was little in common beyond rectitude of pru- 
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pose and love of country. Mr, Adams looked on Lin- 
eoln with coldly critical and disproving eyes from the 
first; what business had an undignified Westerner, who 
allowed people to call him ‘Old Abe,’ and actually 
seemed to like it, to push in ahead of his betters? The 
secret of the strength of such men as Lincoln and 
Greeley with the people will probably always remain 
an insoluble mystery to your true ‘Brahmin.’ But 
that this strength is a fact, the almost universal pro- 
test which certain passages in Mr. Adams’ oration have 
called forth is in itself ample and convincing proof; 
and facts are to be respected, even when we do not 
understand them.” 

—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of Gates Aja~ 
and a granddaughter of the great Andover professoi, 
the late Moses Stuart, writing in the Independent, 
thus expresses her disgust at the prevailing fashion of 
woman's dress: “ For myself, I confess that I never 
feel thoroughly ashamed of being © woman, except in 
glancing over a large promiscuous assembly and con- 
trasting the simplicity, solidity, elegance, and good 
sense of a man’s apparel with the affectation, the flim- 
siness, the tawdriness, the ugliness, and the imbecility 
of a woman’s. For her mental and moral deficiencies 
my heart is filled with a great compassion and prompt 
excuse. Over her physical inferiority I mourn not as 
one without hope. When I consider the pass to which 
she has brought the one sole science of which she is 
supposed to be yet mistress, my heart misgives me 
down to the roots of every hope L cherish for her.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Should the teacher of a common school omit the 
reading of the Testament and prayer ? 


HAT depends. Reading the Seriptures and 
prayer is an excellent thing in schoo! where it is 
not objected to. But Romanists, Jews and infidels 
have the same rights as Protestants in schools sustained 
by public funds. If we, being in the majority, insist 
that religious exercises, according to our notion, shall 
be conducted in school, then the Roman Catholics, 
where they are in the majority, may insist upon intro- 
ducing the invocation of saints. The State was not 
organized to teach religion. It hasaright to secure 
intelligence and fundamental morality, because these 
are necessary to its own existence. Beyond this it may 
not go in the direction of enforced instruction without 
violating the rights of conscience of all dissenters. The 
State has no right to enforce any distinctive doctrinal 
belief, either in schools or outside of schools. 
gious teaching must be secured in the church, in the 
family, in Sunday-schools, and by other agencies far 
more likely to do it well than is a common school. 
But will not Roman Catholics withdraw their children 
on the plea that common schools are godless? They 
have aright to educate their own children in their own 
schools with their own money, in their own doctrines. 
But the State has no right to furnish money for the in- 
culeation either of Protestant or Catholic theology. 
No Church and State in schools any more than in civil 
government! If any one is scared at the epithet “ god- 
Jess schools,”’ he should reflect that a school is not ne- 
eessarily godless because it does not teach theology. 
Is a legislature godless for not legislating about reli- 
gion? Isan art school godless because it teaches only 
art and not catechism? Isaschool of mines godless be- 
cause it shuts out religious doctrine and deals only with 
metals? Would a mathematical problem be made reli- 
gious by winding itup with the Doxology? Or would 
the impression on a student’s heart be any better if a 
geometric problem began and ended withahyinn! The 
real question is, not whether schools are godless, but 
whether society is godless, when its whole is looked at. 
In the human body, no one organ attempts to per- 
form all the functions needful to health. The brain 
thinks; the stomach digests; the lungs purify the 
blood; the heart distributes it. Special functions have 
special organs, and each one confines itself to its own 
function, but all, in co-operation, work a nobler re- 
sult than if thinking, digesting, and aeration should be 
attempted in one organ. Human society is not godless 
because it has the church for religion, the school for 
knowledge, the legislature for laws, courts for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and so on. 


2. At a recent union meeting at , there were 
present two ministers of the Christian Connection who 
were supposed to be unbelievers in the doctrine of the 
tri-personal Trinity; the committee in charge of the 
meeting requested these suspected ministers to refrain 
from any public participation in the devotions of the 
meeting. Did they do right? 

People have a right to exclude from co-partnership 
with themselves whomsoever they choose, and the 
committee could draw the line where they pleased. 
But if they fancied that by this exclusiveness they 
were doing what would be weil-pleasing to the Lord, 
we can only pity their ignorance and narrowness. 
How will they feel when they find that very many 
humble followers of God who do not believe the whole 
creed are accepted because of Christian living, while 
some who say “ Lord, Lord,” through all the intrica- 
cies of theological definitions, are cast out on accdunt 
of their neglect of the Lord’s brethren? 


3. A wife, already baptized, whose husband is a 
Baptist, ardently desires to commune at the same 
table with him, but to do so she must be baptized by 
immersion. Would vw be right to thus accept an ordt- 








nance, meaningless to her, for the sake of partaking of 
the communion with her husband ? 

Paul circumcised Timothy out of regard for the 
close-communionist prejudices of the Jews, knowing 
all the time that ‘tin Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith that 
worketh by love.’ If a profound sense of God fills the 
soul with love, it need not trouble itself about ordi- 
nances. Use them when they will do any good, and do 
not stand upon form. To resist an innocent ordinance 
is often as great a superstition as blindly to exaggerate 
their value. 

4. How was it possible for error to creep into the 
Church in the face of the Saviour’s declaration, “ Lo, I 
am with you always,” ete. ? 

The Saviour’s presence was no guaranty that there 
should be no error. There was error among his disci- 
ples even while he was upon earth, and he who puts 
his trust in the decisions of the Church since the day 
of Christ will ‘‘ make many crooked paths.” 


5. Is there any salvation outside of the Church of 
Christ, when men have every opportunity of uniting 
with some branch of the Church? 

We do not approve of people living outside of church 
organization. Wedo not think any man can live thus 
solitary without suffering loss. But neither do we be- 
lieve that church membership is a condition of salva- 
tion. 

6. How can I acquire a taste for good reading, such 
as the Bible? 

Each book of the Bible is a separate work. You will, 
doubtless, like some of them better than others. Take 
one that you like; read it through; get a copy of some 
good Bible dictionary and Horne’s Introduction, and 
endeavor to understand all about the time, the people, 
the manners and the related events. Then, when you 
understand one book, take another, and study it in 
the same fashion. 


7. Is there any way of reconciling the existence of evil 
with love on the part of the Creator ? 

Only by a modest recognition of our ignorance of 
the means by which God, having the universe for his 
field, eternity for his period, and infinite wisdom for his 
guide, chooses to produce results better than we have 
ever been able to conceive. We should have to be 
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tions that come to us in regard to the origin of evil. 
The practical question is how to get rid of it. And 
perhaps, in the benefit we receive from our exertions 
to be rid of it, we shall one day find a solution of the 
reason for its being. 

& What dol Cor. vii. 80 and 2 Cor. vi. 14 mean? 

The texts referred to relate to the marriage of Chris- 
tians with pagan unbelievers. In them Paulstrongly ex- 
presses his belief that the marriage of a Christian with 
a heathen was likely, on all accounts, to prove per- 
nicious. The lesson for us is not that a professed Chris- 
tian should never marry with a non-professor, but 
that any marriage of a devout person with one whose 
spirit is in opposition to a religious life is wrong, and 
generally proves disastrous either to domestic happi- 
ness or to right living. The command should be taken 
broadly. Ask yourself whether the marriage you con- 
template is likely to make you better or worse. If 
worse, then cut off the right hand and pluck out the 
right eye rather than sacrifice your moral worthiness. 
But if the character of the one you wish to marry is 
noble, and the association tends to elevate you, there 
is nothing in the spirit of this command that should 
forbid the banns. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


HE paradox that one-half of the American 
people knows not how the other half lives 
finds a rather unique confirmation in the surprise 
with which, as we venture to say, most persons 
lately read President Venable’s description, in a 
New York newspaper, of the system on which the 
greatest university in the South is founded. We 
there learned that certain measures of university 
improvement, which are only matters of prophecy 
at Harvard, Yale and Cornell, have been for near- 
ly fifty years matters of history in Virginia; and 
that certain other measures were long ago quietly 
and successfully introduced at Charlottsville by 
Thomas Jefferson, for the late introduction of 
which at Cambridge and at Ithaca President Eliot 
and President White have been smitten with the 
epithet of innovators. 

The University of Virginia was the dream of 
Jefferson's earlier life, and the fruition and delight 
of his old age. When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence shall be forgotten among the common- 
places of political achievements, this university 
will remain as his monument, testifying to his 
emancipation from prejudice, his knowledge of 
human nature, and his far-sweeping foresight. He 
had th choice of constructing a new college in 
Virginia or of reconstructing an old one. He 
dreaded the inveteracy and the pettiness of those 
gray traditions and customs that had clambered, 
like Virginia creepers, over the walls of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. He resolved not to try 





to cut the new garment out of the old one. He 
determined to cut it out of whole cloth; and the 
pattern he found in the amplitude of his own 
mind. That spacious university which bears the 
imperial name of his native State is the result of 
his brave and wise determination. 

There are half a dozen topics, either of instruc- 
tion or of discipline, on which our more progres- 
sive Northern universities are still doubting, or 
only timidly experimenting, but which the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has long since happily solved. 
These are the elective system of studies, instrue- 
tion by lectures as well as through recitations, the 
bestowment of degrees only after vigorous exam- 
inations, the abolition of the inquisitorial and 
police system of government, and the recognition 
of religious freedom as aright belonging even to 
such wretches as university students. 

Upon all these topies the experience of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia throws great light. It is high 
time that we opened our eyes to it. They have 
there ‘‘the elective system in its broadest sense. 
There is no prescribed curriculum. The instruc- 
tion is given in separate and distinct schools. 
Students are permitted to select the schools to 
which they are led by their special tastes or pro- 
posed pursuits in life.” The several advantages, 
both to pupil and to teacher, of instruction through 
lectures and text-books are secured by an arrange- 
ment which admirably employs both. 

But the two subjects of most striking interest in 
President Venable’s testimony relate to worship 
and to discipline in the University. With regard 
to the former, he says that ‘‘ attendance on reli- 
gious exercises is entirely voluntary. These exer- 
cises are held by the resident chaplain, who is not 
a State officer, but simply the pastor of the Facul- 
ty and students, elected in rotation from the two 
leading denominations in the State, and supported, 
as other pastors, by the voluntary contributions 
of his flock.” 

And what are the results of this terrible system 
of religious freedom? They are summed up in 
these words: ‘* The students contribute with very 
commendable liberality to the support of the 
chaplain, who goes constantly in and out among 
them as their friend and brother, laboring earn- 
estly in the promotion of Christian activity and 
all good works. There is always a respectable at- 
tendance of student worshipers at morning pray- 
ers, a good attendance of students in the Sunday 
services in the chapel as weil as in the churches in 
the town. There is an earnest Christian activity 
among the students, which employs itself in the 
different enterprises of the University Young Men's 
Christian Association. They hold weekly prayer- 
meetings in the different districts of the institu- 
tion—the average attendance on which is more 
than one-third of the whole number of students. 
They keep up six Sunday-schools in the sparsely 
settled mountain districts of the neighborhood, 
five for whites and one for freedmen, with an 
average attendance on each of thirty pupils. This 
steady Christian activity is not a thing of to-day 
or yesterday, but it has been the rule for years.” 

Finally, the system of discipline adopted in the 
University of Virginia is one of the noblest fea- 
tures of it. No method of surveillance is em- 
ployed. Jefferson's maxim about the best govern- 
ment prevails in the institution which he founded. 
Moreover, the statements ‘‘ of students in all trans- 
actions with the authorities are received as on 
honor; and in the written examinations each stu- 
dent appends to his answers a certificate on honor 
that he has received no assistance.” 

And how does a university contrive to get on 
with its community of students who are “ gov- 
erned” as little as possible, and who are always 
and veritably put upon their honor? Nothing 
could be finer or more cheering than the Presi- 
dent’s answer to this question. ‘‘The effects of 
this system,” he says, ‘‘in imbuing the body of the 
students with the spirit of truth and candor, in 
giving them the proper scorn for a lie, and in pro- 
moting a frank and manly intercourse between the 
students and professors cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. A student who is known to have been 
guilty of a violation of his examination pledge, or 
of any other falsehood in his dealings with the an- 
thorities, things of rare occurrence, is not permit- 
ted by his fellows to remain in the institution. I 
believe that if this system of trust and confidence 
were adopted in all the colleges of the land, it 
would prove an inestimable blessing to our coun- 
try in inculeating manliness, truth and integrity 
upon our future rulers.” — 

President Venable has earned the gratitude of 
all the people by his admirable contribution to the 
rightful understanding of college reform, It will 
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be observed that he deals in facts, rather than in 
eonjectures, or prophecies, or hopes, or fears. 
And one ounce of fact is worth a pound of guess- 
work—at least ! 
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ABOUT DAHLIAS. 


HE following correspondence will explain 
itself : 


Dear Mr. F.: 

Hearing it said that you are a learned horticulturist, 
and that your heart is full of sympathy for the suffer- 
ing, I beg leave to pour into your ear a tale of woe—all 
about dahlias. I once supposed I understood the sub- 
ject thoroughly. Several years ago I bought a dozen 
sorts, and the season being quite favorable, they flour- 
ished well. The following winter they rotted and died. 
Tast spring I tried again, and determined to outshine 
my neighbors in an extraordinary way. 

In reading up the literature of the subject, I found 
that the dahlia was a native of Mexico, and thrived 
best on the sandy shores of rivers. Keeping the secret 
from my neighbors, I carted a large quantity of sand 
into my garden, and spread it over the dahlia quarters. 
Then I gathered up the catologues of nurserymen and 
florists, made out a list of the most showy varieties, 
ordered them from east and west, regardless of ex- 
pense, and planted them in the most “ learned ”* man- 
ner. Then I got some stakes cf pine six feet long, 
neatly planed and painted green, with a portion of 
the top painted white, on which the name of each 
variety was printed in conspicuous letters. It was a 
grand thing, sir, to pace upand down my garden walk, 
reading their high-sounding namesallinarow. Here 
was Agnes, described in the catalogues as ‘‘ pure white, 
beautiful;’’ Imperatrice Eugenic, ‘pure white, with 
rosy blush;’’ Cherub, ‘‘ bright orange, a novel, pleasing 
shade, fine form;’ Grand Duké, “bluish purple;” 
Gem of the Grove, “dark maroon; Eldorado, Nigger, 
Morning Star, Shylock, Queen Victoria, and many 
ethers equally grand and promising. It was my daily 
delight to bring my family and friends into the garden, 
and march them up and down before my stakes and 
plants. ‘These stakes are doing well,” said a crusty 
old man, one day late in the summer, “and the plants 
are beginning to grow, but I should like better to see 
the flowers.’ “ Never fear, sir,’’ I replied, a little net- 
tled, ‘‘the blossoms are sure to come, for the dahlias 
are of the newest and most costly kinds, and were set 
out on a new and improved method.” About this 
time, too, being full of dahlia love, I wrote an elaborate 
essay for the rural press on the culture of this plant, 
and, for a wonder, it was accepted and printed. 

Well, sir, to cut this matter short, my experiment 
proved a grand failure. The plants made a feeble 
growth, and formed a few blos#om-buds, but when the 
dog-days came they stopped growing, bugs assailed 
the flowers, and up to the fifteenth of September I 
had counted just halfadozen blossoms. And, to cap 
the climax, my ueighbors, looking over the fence pity- 
ingly, observed that I would probably do better next 
time. 

Now, sir, it has cost me some sacrifice of feeling to 
make this confession of ill-luck, but I trust you will 
help me with some good advice.Sorrowfully yours. 

G. 





To the foregoing lamentation, the following was the 
reply: 

Dear Sir:—I deeply sympathize with you in your 
misfortunes. It must have tried your patience to see 
those grand names and those promised rainbow colors 
eome to naught. But it’s not the first time that gar- 
deners have had trouble. Indeed, they say that all 
trouble began in a garden. 

The dahlia is somewhat capricious in its ways. Its 
blooming depends much on the soil, the season and the 
situation. You doubtless mistook in planting your 
tubers in sand. This might have answered if the sea- 
son had been rainy, but in your region it was uncom- 
monly dry. The dahlia does not rec uirea very rich soil, 
but it wants a deep one, so that the roots can pene- 
trate the earth below and draw up moisture in dry 
weather. As to position, no invariable rule can be 
laid down. It should not be a particularly dry one, 
for the flower buds will not open if the roots are 
parched with thirst. On the shores of large bodies of 
water, where nightly exhalations moisten the leaves, 
this may be of less consequence, but elsewhere it is 
very important. Wherever the plants are set, the 
ground should be deeply trenched, and moderately 
enriched with old manure. During hot and dry 
weather, it is well to mulch the soil with straw or some 
kind of litter. Soap-suds from the weekly wash-tub 
may be applied occasionally with advantage. 

You did well in procuring stout and handsome stakes 
for your plants. The coarse sticks often seen are a 
nuisance, and the short and slender rods sometimes 
used, frequently break down in high winds and spoil 
the plants they were meant to support. And surely 
eyery intelligent visitor, in walking through a flower 
garden, likes to see the names of the plant which his 
friend cultivates. 

There is no unfailing method for preserving the roots 
of dahtias in winter. What is wanted is to keep them 
from frost, and too much moisture and too much dry- 
ness. Frost will kill them at once, moisture will rot 
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them, and dryness will cause them to wither and per- 
ish. If stored among potatoes, in an ordinary cellar, 
they will usually keep well. Perhaps the best method 
is to pack them in sand.—Sincerely yours, » 








HE readers of the Christian Union may re- 

member something of what I lately wrote (March 

5) about good Uncle John and Aunt Jane Mount, and 

the happy home they so often made for us little 
people, when I was a child. 

One night, after the rest of the family retired, I was 
sitting with Aunt Jane in the kitchen. ‘* James,’’ she 
said, ‘you are a real night hawk—now take this wool 
up into the attic by the spinning-wheel; it stands by 
Mr. Jolliber’s room.” <A childish terror filled my 
heart, and as Aunt Jane turned her eye like a sun glass 
upon me, every thought seemed revealed. ‘I am 
afraid,’ I stammered. ‘‘ What is it?” she said, kindly. 
“T don’t want my boys to be afraid of anything but 
doing wrong.” 

“Don’t tell Susanna, please, but indeed I saw Mr. 
Jolliber’s head hanging on the chair, and he was iy 
bed ’’—the frightful recollection made me clutch fast 
to the stuff gown. Aunt Jane explained the mystery 
of a wig to me, but I had been so thoroughly scared, 
that, with her usual directness, she one day asked her 
boarder to show James how one’s hair could be taken 
off like a hat. I did not think he wanted to display 
his big egg of a head, but being a good-natured man he 
did as he was requested. My old friend kept faith 
with me, and no one guessed that an unspoken dread 
had for days been devouring me. Still, I had the feel- 
ing that the owner of this queer appendage was in 
some way removed from ordinary mortals. When 
Susanna ironed his bed with a hot flat-iron on cold 
nights, I thought it was on account of his shorn lamb 
of 2 head. 

Many of Uncle John’s sage remarks come floating 
back to me in my laterlife. Take an instance—* Come, 
children,” be said, “rummage around and find my 
specs—they ain’t on my head, or shut up in the Bible, 
or anywhere. Now I just tell you, boys, do up a lot of 
reading. Study out all those printing letters; and you, 
girls, put ina sight of those little stitches before you 
have to spend half the time looking for your specs. 
You don’t know, till you try it, how real discouraging 
it is to pull out your case in church, thinking it is all 
right, and find the old thing empty, and your specs 
home on the window-sill. Why, I can’t read even 
‘Loving Kindness’ without ’em.”’ 

His jokes were like his Sunday coat, which he wore 
year in and year out. Often I have seen his face grow- 
ing red under his white hair, as he drank innumerable 
cups of tea. He had a habit of sitting at a great dis- 
tance from the social board, and bridging the chasm 
with his long arms. When the tea-pot needed replen- 
ishing, his never-failing remark was: ‘“‘ Aunt Jane, 
another dish of tea, if you please—and Ill take the tea 
in one dish, and the water in another, and mix ‘em my 
self.’ He enjoyed this witticism as much each time as 
if it was its first appearance. 

When the minister favored us with a visit we opened 
the parlor in honor of the occasion, and entertained 
hi.c in our best style. As in all rooms where people do 
not live, a cheerless atmosphere pervaded it, spite of 
white-washed walls and green paper window curtains. 
But when the fire-board, decorated with a girl holding 
a bird’s nest, and a boat sailing on the bluest of waters, 
was taken away, the firelight inhabited and modified 
the grandeur of the apartment. Gaunt plated candle- 
sticks, just for ornament, for they lived guiltless of a 
light, and a looking-glass that twisted the face as if 
through the bottom of a tumbler, were looked upon 
with reverence by the household. Little Nannie, the 
minister’s only daughter, was a great pet, her laugh 
rang out merrily as sleigh bells when she looked on at 
our romping games, though the doctor said she would 
never walk a step but on crutches. [rejoiced to play 
jack-straws by the hour with her. 

There was a clock in the corner reaching to the ceil- 
ing, which, when the door was opened back, was shut up 
inatriangle. What an excitement we had once look- 
ing for Hugh Dodson! At bed time he could not be 
found—Aunt Jane blew the horn, the barn was 
searched, Dobbin was saddled and brought up for 
Uncle John to ride to the village. .Just then the door 
by the clock was closed for the night, and Hugh was 
discovered kneeling before the timg-keeper, his eyes 
shut, and his face turned up in the most devout man- 
ner. He must have been there ever since worship— 
three mortal hours. We shook and shook the sleepy 
head, and the jolliest of suns and the mere wisp of a 
moon that always peered over the rim above the face 
and watched the hands looked merrier than ever, as if 
they understood the whole matter. 

Time carried us, step by step, from childhood to 
youth, but changed Uncle John and Aunt Jane very 
little. I was a little fellow on my first visit to the farm, 
only high enough to throw paper wads at the parlor 
glass, now I stood before it, face to face, and the per- 
verse streak in the glass twisted my countenance like a 
toothache. Most of the boys were scattered, and I was 
one of the last when I went to bid the old folks good- 
bye before going to college. ‘‘ Now,’ said Uncle John, 
whosé ideas of places were rather mixed, ‘there are 
lots of people across the mountains that I know; just 
give my best respects to all inquiring friends, and tell 
them we're just the same as when we lived in Jersey!” 
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Aunt Jane looked graver than usual. ‘ James,” she 
said, ‘I think you want to do right most always. You 
once told me how things often pulied two ways at once, 
and you could not tell what todo. Now remember, if 
duties seem to cross, and you earnestly try to find the 
right way, a light is very certain to shine on one path 
to guide your footsteps.”’ 

Uncle John looked solemn, too, at the idea of losing 
his old playmate. 

“T never went to college,’”’ said the old man, ‘“ but 
they do say that sometimes real nice boys get to smok- 
ing and drinking there, and taking each other to the 
pump on freezing nights, and cutting up all sorts of 
deviltry—that some on ‘em breaks all the commands 
in one lick, as Moses did on account of that calf. They 
may come out all right afterwards, but, my boy, don't 
try it; if you should slip and go astray, and not make 
an out-and-out good man, you’d break my heart, ard 
Aunt Jane’s. We set such store by our boys.” 

One vacation I went to the farm. Had I been a king, 
or even the minister, greater honor could not have 
been shown me. The parlor was opened—Uncle John 
carried inarmful after armful of hickory, as if to wood 
a steamboat, and made me welcome with the biggest 
fire I had seen for years; then placed my chair right 
before it, and drank in my every word, and seemed in 
a state of delight at everything I did. It wasa mild 
spring day, and though the motive was appreciated, 
the heat was almost too much for me. It seemed like 
preparing for a Kentucky Barbecue, where I was to be 
the victim. 

Aunt Jane looked pale, and her eyes appeared to hold 
more light than ever before. When Uncle John was 
out of the room, she said calmly: * Do you see that old 
beech tree by the window, James? When you come 
again it will be green and strong; Uncle John will be 
here, but I shall be gone from the old farm forever. 
I know I am called. It can’t be made just out from 
the texts, but I feel that it makes no difference where { 
am. I shall want to have all my adopted children with 
me—the affection for you all is so deep in my heart 
that no change can cast it out.’’ An immortal love 
welled up in her eyes as she spoke—those eyes that‘l 
never saw again. It was with an unutterable pang 
that I heard of her death three months after. My let- 
ters told of her long and painful illness—of the hero- 
ism, greater than that on battle fields, with which she 
faced the surgeon’s knife—of the fortitude with which 
she endured her long martyrdom—and of her peaceful 
departure. 

After roving for many years about the world, I felt 
a yearning to see the old farm, and made a last visit 
there. I had heard that Uncle John had failed very 
much after his wife’s death. Perhaps as his eyes grew 
dim and his ears dull to earthly things, the future 
world was plainer; and it might be that the trivial 
facts of time were erased from his memory, that there 
might be a clean tablet for matters more enduring. 

It was with a sad heart that I approached this par- 
adise of my childhood. The dead tree that reached 
one arm across the entrance of the well-remembered 
lane was covered with the three-leaved ivy. Now it 
blazed in its autumn red, and was blown every way by 
the wind, like the fiery sword at the gate of Eden. We 
had cut down that venomous vine time after time, for 
the effect on many persons, if not dangerous, was emin- 
ently disagreeable. Uncle John and I handled it once 
in harvest time and were poisoned. As my eye rested 
on it—again I was a little child, tossing and thrashing 
about on the chintz covered sofa, in a most demoralized 
condition; I looked like a red pinecushion, and felt as 
if everybody was sticking pins into me. Again I heard 
Uncle John’s voice, ‘Take it easy, Jimmy, my boy,” 
such a little shaver as you can’t hold more nor a 
thimble-full of pizen.”” I beheld the man mountain— 
his face was as distorted as a dough-nut when thrown 
into the frying pan. Such is the perversity of human 
nature that though I dearly loved him I felt consoled. 

How small the place looked! The garden was a mere 
patch, could that martin-box of a house be where we 
rampaged at will, and had such merry times! I feared 
that to be in keeping with the rest of the picture the 
owner should be dwarfed toa three-foot rule of a man. 
But that was not so. He was physically the same, but 
unobservant of all around, and hardly able to move. 
I thought of the chrysalis which seemed so lifeless, 
while its wings, which would lift the prisoner to a 
higher sphere, were growing within. The parlor, the 
kitcben, were familiar. Uncle John did not know me, 
but with a touch of his old friendliness waved me toa 
chair. 

“Tt is James Dustin,” suid his attendant, speaking 
loudly in his ear. ‘James Dustin!” said he, feebly. 
“Well, ve had a long day’s work, but Aunt Jane wiil 
clear away the tea things, and the little people shall 
have a grand frolic.’’ The embers were stirred and 
gave out a faint spark, but that was the last word he 
ever said that could be understood, though he lingered 
many weeks. 

The little circle that used to gather at the old farm 
is widely scattered, but every member of it holds in his 
heart a grateful memory of Uncle John and AuntJane 
Mount, and perhaps many blossoms of kindness yet 
spring from the seed planted by them so long ago. 
Though not rich or learned, they made the young folks 
happy because of their love for them. 

Did not these good people, in a humble way, follow 
out the suggestion in the life of the Master, who while 
healing all diseases, and even sin itself, still found time 
to bless the little children! Cc. C. C. 
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CONSTITUTION MENDING IN PRUS- 
Sti AND GERMANY. 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


ROFESSOR FISHER would do a great ser- 
| vice to future students of history, if, in these 
passing times, he would apply his calm historical judg- 
ment to the new conflict between Rome and the Re- 
formation in Germany itself, and give the sequel of 
the Lutheran doctrine of the authority of civil rulers 
in the ecclesiastical sphere, which ke has so clearly de- 
scribed in chapter xiv. of his recent work. The half- 
way house at which Luther was obliged to rest is made 
the key of a desperate, perhaps the final struggle be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical potvers. At this 
moment the State is master of the position; but in 
becoming so, it seems to have demolished some of the 
safeguards of religious liberty which were set up by the 
Constitution of 1850. Yet, king, ministry, parliament, 
press, and people seem to be of one mind in destroying 
the Constitutional guaranties of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence rather than suffer these to cover the manceu- 
vers of Rome against the unity of Germany. The king 
had earnestly sought to avoid an issue with the spirit- 
ual powers; and some time ago he was reported to 
have begged his minstry to spare him an ecclesiastical 
controversy in his old age. Towards the Catholic 
Church he has always been impartial; he has had warm 
personal friendship withsome of the Roman hierarchy ; 
at the same time he wishes the Evangelical church, as 
this was constituted by his father, to be the Church of 
the Court and the dynasty, and he would have pre- 
ferred a quiet and orderly continuance of things as 
they were. But the agitations of the Catholic priest- 
hood against the empire, their open defiance of the 
laws of Prussia, the insolent manifestoes of the bishops, 
and the repeated fulminations of the Vatican have so 
roused his spirit that toa former minister who remon- 
strated against Bismarck’s ecclesiastical measures, the 
king said decidedly, ‘‘ I know the difficulties of the sub- 
ject; but in no case can I allow Germany to be ruled 
by the Catholic priests.” So the king’s approval of 
the Feclesiastical Bill, which is now dragging its slow 
length through Parliament, is counted on with entire 
certainty. 

The preliminary changes of the Constitution, de- 
scribed in my letter of January 21, under the head of 
“The Church and State Muddle,’’? have at last been 
forced through the House of Lords. Of course the old 
Conservative party, as well as the Clerical party, did 
their utmost te resist changes which they knew to be 
dictated by Bismarck’s policy, and to be urged by his 
influence; though he is no longer the ostensible head 
of the Prussian Government. Butatthelast Bismarck 
confronted them in person; under the veil of historical 
review he dealt his keen satire; told the Conservatives 
frankly that their day was over; that they had brought 
judgment and defeat upon themselves; that their ob- 
stinacy gave occasion for the triumph of Liberalism; 
that the conflict of supremacy between the Papal and 
the Imperial power in Germany was as old as history; 
that Germany must maintain her integrity and inde- 
pendence; that should the Peers delay this measure 
the Government would prolong indefinitely the session 
of Parliament; that should they reject it, the Govern- 
ment would again use its prerogative for remodeling 
the House. Last November, as your readers know, to 
secure the passage of the County-reform Bill, twenty- 
four new Peers were created, and strong influences 
were used by the Court with leading members of the 
This recent infusion acted in the present case 
both as a stimulant and asa warning; and the Peers 
consented to, the modifications of the Constitution, 
which throws back into the hands of the State the con- 
trol of clerical education and induction, and the revis- 
ion of ecclesiastical discipline. This will pave the way 
for the stringent anti-Catholic measures which have 
already passed the lower House in sections. 

A case is at hand to show the bearing and intent of 
these reactionary changes in the Constitution. In the 
province of Posen, where the Catholics are very strong, 
and where the priests have kept up the Polish lan- 
guage asa means of clerical control, the Government 
had required that all instruction in the schools should 
be in the German language. The archbishop published 
an order to Catholic teachers to continue religious in- 
struction in Polish, under pain of excommunication, 
and boldly appealed to the Church power as superior 
to the power of the State. In his speech in the House 
of Peers, Bismarck named this archbishop as an enemy 
of the State; and an attempt was made to prosecute 
him for his defiance of the laws. But it was found 
that the prosecution would not lie, or at least that the 
process would be complicated and doubtful. So the 
case was dropped until the Constitutional Amendments, 
then pending, should open the way for legislation to 
Visit such arrogance with definite and severe penalties. 
Presently courts will be organized for dealing with re- 
cusant ecclesiastics, and new occasion will be given to 
the Roman Catholics to raise the ery of persecution, 
and thus to win popular sympathy. 

To an unbiassed American this whole scheme of sub- 
jecting the churches to the control of civil magistrates 
in the appointment of their officers, and to the super- 
vision of civil tribunals in the administration of their 
discipline, seems eminently impolitic and un-Protest- 
ant. Yet the Liberals point to the United States asa 
warning against conceding too much liberty to Catho- 
lics. They say; “ Already in the United States they are 








gaining in numbers and wealth with alarming rapid- 
ity; they are getting control of the schools and the 
public charities; they manage the politicians; they 
plunder the treasury; they are usurping places of in- 
fluence; they will soon demand openly the support of 
the State. We in Germany must take warning, and 
not relax our hold upon the sworn enemy of civil lib- 
erty, under the fiction of religious liberty.”’ Possibly 
Prussia will solve the problem—how to give liberty to 
all and yet guard against its abuse by any ?—but the 
end is not yet. 

We had a little fright the other day about the Em- 
peror’s health. A parade which had been announced 
was postponed at the last moment, on account of his 
sudden indisposition. It proved to be only a cold 
which forbade exposure inthe raw air; but the Bourse 
speculated upon all manner of rumors, and for a day 
or two there was a good deal of anxiety. The life of 
the Emperor seems very important to the consolida- 
tion of the empire itself. Yet a great step toward this 
has just been taken in the agreement of the Parliament 
and the Council of the empire to a uniform civil code. 
This isa serious change of the Imperial constitution, 
but unlike that of Prussia, spoken of ubove, it is a 
change for the better. Bavaria holds back a little 
upon some minor details, but the measure must carry. 
Then, with a uniform currency, a uniform postal ser- 
vice, a uniform military and civil code, a common 
marine, acommon foreign diplomacy, and a Ministry 
for the whole country such as Bismarck is gradually 
constituting around the office of Chancellor, the unity 
of Germany wilk be founded in institutions that will 
survive the changes of men. 


BERLIN, April 16, 1873. 
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HOME. 


Theodore Parker’s proposed monument in Boston is 
to be in the form of a building, which will contain a chapel 
hall for the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, and an- 
other for the Parker Fraternity, besides school-rooms in the 
upper stories. 

The students of Andover Seminary are to have the 
benefit of a number of Lectures from Rey. Dr. Woolsey, who 
now finds time, by his withdrawal from active duties at Yale, 
to devote himself to special subjects of present importance. 
His course at Andover, beginning this week, will be on Poly- 
theism and Foreign Missions. 

Tobacco, says the Observer is eschewed by some of 
the clergy, while others are chewing and smoking it. The 
Newton Presbytery recommends that its use be forbidden to 
students of theology, and the Congregational Convention of 
the North-west requested the Western Education Society to 
refuse aid to any student who uses the weed. 


Rey. Dr. Thompson, pastor of one of the few Con- 


gregational churches in and around New Orleans, made the _ 


statement, at their recent Conference, that the influence and 
power of Romanism over the colored people of that city is 
not increasing, and that papal proselytizing does not find 
much success. His Church is doing some effective work 
among the Catholic freedmen. 


At the funeral of Deacon Charles Stoddard in Bos- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Blagden made the statement that the gifts of 
the deceased to the treasury of the American Board alone, dur- 
ing the past thirty-six years, amounted to the munificent sum 
of $114,000; and the Congregationalist says that not more than 
one or two persons, probably, knew of this regular offering of 
Mr. Stoddard’s while he lived, ** but, being dead, he yet speaks 
by it to us all.” 


Among recent ministerial changes and appointments 
are—Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, is to preach the annual sermon before the 
Yale divinity students next week; Rey. J. D. Fulton, one of 
the lights of the Boston Baptist pulpit, accepts a call to 
the Hanson Place Church in Brooklyn; Rev. Dr. Scudder, of 
Brooklyn, has received assurances that his pulpit will be 
supplied, through the coming hot months, by Rev. Mr. 
McFayden, a Scotch clergyman of high repute, now settled 
in England. 


Rev. Robert Collyer, James Freeman Clarke, and 
Henry W. Bellows were among the prominent ministers who 
assisted at the recent dedication of the Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, over which Rev. Mr. Wendte is pastor. . 
+ « « + The Liberal Christian speaks of Rev. George L. 
Chaney’s sermon in Boston—‘* Was Cain insane ?’’—as a re- 
markable production, which would bear preaching in all the 
great cities of our country; and it also mentions that Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, the wide-awake Unitarian minister at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been lately delivering some effective and fear- 
less discourses on Roman Catholicism in its relations to the 
State, to education, and to progress. 





At the North-western Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, held in Cleveland last week, it was determined to 
increase its missionary work at least fifty per cent. during the 
coming year, and also to carry out the recommendation of 
Bishop Bedell, that the new work of the Convention should be 
as far as possible in the direction of assistance to church- 
building. A resolution was also passed strongly disapproving 
the interpolation in the church service of any prayers other 
than those found in the Prayer-book; and the inviting or 
permitting persons who have not received Episcopal ordina- 


tion to officiate as ministers in any office in any of the 
churches.” 





The question whether a freemason should be ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the ministry has been answered 
point-blank by the Aurora Congregational Association. The 
candidate, Mr. M. R. Peck, upon examination, stated that he 
had taken three degrees in the masonic order, and could see 





no harm as far as he had gone. After considerable question- 
ing, he was finally asked, “Suppose your connection with 
your lodge grieved the brethren of your church, could you 
not forego your right to attend it, as Paul would refrain 
from meat?’ His answer to this was, that he thought the 
brethren ought not to interfere in the matter at all—an an- 
swer that did not satisfy or please the association, which 
thereupon decided, by a vote of nine to three, to decline ad- 
mitting Mr. Peck into the ministry. 

The question of securing a more efficient ministry 
continues to excite interest in the Presbyterian body. The 
New York Presbytery has taken the matter up, and has voted 
to present an address to the coming General Assembly, calling 
for stricter examination of the candidates for licensure. It 
asks that each candidate be examined by himself, and not in 
a class, and that he give full satisfaction “ of piety, learning, 
and aptness to teach in the churches.” If practicable, candi- 
dates should preach, once or oftener, before an ordinary con- 
gregation in the presence of the Presbytery, or some of its 
pastors, who shall render a faithful report of the performance ; 
and, finally, if he is licensed, the term of probation in the 
ministry should be extended three years. 

The freedmen of the Southern States need to feel 
the extended hand and grip of their white friends, north or 
south, far more warmly and resolutely than they do, if they 
are to be roused to their utmost possibilities. So at least 
thinks the Church Work (Episcopal) of Baltimore, which finds 
this class of our population almost wholly neglected by its 
denomination ; and, in view of this, it urges the appointment 
of a bishop for the special care of the freedmen, just as there 
has been a new bishop for the Indians. ‘ If the thousands of 
the red race,” it says, ‘‘ require a bishop, how much stronger 
is the appeal from millions of our English-speaking colored 
race, not migratory, but settled—a people specially adapted to 
the songs of our liturgical worship, and in whom are found 
religious enthusiasm without antinomian fanaticism, due 
mystery without superstitious charms?” The importance of 
the freedmen’s cause is also recognized by the bishops of the 
Methodist Church, who have recently issued a united appeal 
in their behalf. 


Under the title of “A Christian Campaign,’’ Mrs. 
8. K. Bolton tells us, in the Advance, of the remarkable revival 
which will make the past winter one long to be remembered 
in the religious communities of Northern Ohio. She men- 
tions the good work accomplished by the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations in opening reading-rooms and prayer-meet- 
ings in depots, and speaks of the powerful preaching of a 
young minister in Norwalk, Rev. H. H. Wells, whose labors 
resulted in many conversions, In this town at one time about 
one hundred wives banded together to pray till their hus- 
bands found Christ; and now, almost without exception, 
these men are all rejoicing in the Saviour, men who before 
were stubborn-hearted gamblers and drunkards. Out of the 
five thousand people of Norwalk, in three months over one 
thousand became converted. From this town the interest 
spread to scores of other places where a rich harvest has been 
reaped. In one village, two hundred persons—half the inhab- 
itants—have become Christians, amon: them, a very wicked 
man who was the means of bringing others into the fold. 
Baldwin University has been blessed, old men, rich men, and 
women of fashion, have experienced the joy of a new life 
within them, and many localities have been sweetened by the 
grace of the Divine Spirit. 





FOREIGN. 


A Protestant missionary in the island of Tahiti writes 
encouragingly of religious movements there. His letters 
give an account of a revival in the Society Islands, and of the 
firm stand which the Queen has taken in promoting the inter- 
ests of the evangelical faith. 

Ten million one huudred and fifty-four thousand 
pounds represents the annual sum required to sustain the 
Church of England, including the maintenance of the clergy, 
education of the poor, and miscellaneous expenses. These 
figures have just been published, with the approval of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 





The Palestine exploration parties, English and 
American, are fairly at their work. The English have sur- 
veyed twelve hundred square miles, and are getting out a 
map, which, when completed, will show every ruin, hamlet, 
village and existing name in Palestine. The American ex- 
plorers have crossed the Jordan, and have already discovered 
some interesting inscriptions. 





The Cronstadt Gazette notices the spread of the Rus- 
sian orthodox creed in Japan. At Hakodadi, the Bishop of 
Kamschatka not long since received ninety-five Japanese into 
the communion of the church at that place, and five hundred 
others demanded baptism. The same paper states that it is 
due to the energetic efforts of the Russian Consul at Hako- 
dadi that the imprisoned Christians in Japan have been re- 
stored to liberty. 


Father Gavazzi, writing of the recent dastardly at- 
tempt of some Jesuits to blow up his place of worship at 
Rome during service, states that had the shell been better 
sealed the slaughter would have been terrific, as the room 
was crowded to suffocation. The perpetrators were immedi- 
ately arrested—one, a frantic student, devoted soul and body 
to the Vatican, and the two others, ‘ex-ruffians of the Papal 
army. Gavazzi also intimates that he may revisit the United 
States very soon. 


ag 


The highest authorities in India now admit that 
“ the secular colleges nurtured and petted by the Government 
at great cost are a mistake, and that it is time to get rid of 
that State promotion of pure secularism, which has already 
wrought incalculable harm, and led the educated classes of In- 
dia to form but an indifferent opinion of English religion, 
seeing that the Government was willing to cast it so entirely 
into the background.” Lord Northbrook, the Governor- 
General, proposes a policy which shall involve the teaching in 
the colleges of the fundamental principles of Christianity. 





The English Ritualists kept Good Friday with ser- 
vices of the most showy character; but perhaps they were no 
more acceptable than the obseryance of the curious custom 
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which was carried out by the venerable rector of the Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great in Smithfield. He might have 
been seen on that day in the oldest church-yard of the town, 
putting down twenty-one sixpences on a grave-stone, which 
the same number of poor widows picked up. This custom, 
which is nearly as old as the time-worn church, originated in 
the will of a lady; and a strange part of it is that any one too 
stiff in the joints to pick up the money is not to receive it. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
jointly arranged with the authors of the Revised Version of 
the Scriptures to purchase the copyright of their work, and 
to print and publish the same; and the expenses are to be 
borne by the Universities in equal shares. The British Com- 
mittee, who have already finished the first revision of the 
Pentateuch and the three first Gospels, furnish the American 
Committee with a printed copy of their work for farther 
considerations and suggestions. The latter meet in New 
York two days in every month for united study and consulta- 
tion. When the work has been gone over in this manner, the 
Committees will meet in London to act finally on disputed 
points; but, as already stated, it will be a number of years be- 
fore the Revised Scriptures are published. 

Whether it is owing to Pére Hyacinthe’s impas- 
sioned address at Geneva or not, it is certain that Swiss 
Catholicism is not at peace with itself. Tbe parish of Trem- 
bach has voted, by a very large majority, to hold a re-election 
of its curé, who is a supporter of the doctrine of infallibility, 
and substitute another.of opposite views in his place—a 
course which is likely to be followed by other parishes. 
Schaffhausen promises to become an * Old Catholic” parish, 
while at Zurich the Liberals recently met in large numbers, 
and resolved to submit resolutions to the vote of the Catho- 
lics there, protesting against the Papal dogma of infallibility, 
and its being taught f{ churches and schools, and declaring 
themselves independent of the Sec of Rome. Hyacinthe’s 
third lecture at Geneva appears to have been received with 
great enthusiasm. During his argument against the preten- 
sions of the Holy Father, he said : **You ask me, Can a Catholie 
resist the Pope? LT answer, he who does not resist the Pope 
eannot be Catholic,’”—and this utterance brought down the 
applause of the audience, whose cheers were again and again 
renewed. The Pére then proceeded to give the true defini- 
nition of the Church, which he described asa community of 
all with all, in opposition to the Roman view, which is the 
servitude of all under the dominion of one. It was not for 
his hearers to abjure their Catholicism, but for the Papacy to 
abjure its faults and become catholic and Christian ; and when 
Rome confessed her faults, Europe would be prompt to rec- 
ognize her glories, but not till then. 





mn 7 

The Week, 
{From Tucsday, April 29, to Monday, May 5.) 
A peculiarly distressing accident occurred at Dixon 
in northern Illinois, on Sunday, while the rite of baptism was 
being administered to a number of persons in Rock River. 
This stream, which is broad and at ordinary times shallow, 
was crossed at this point by a fine iron bridge of the Trues- 
dell pattern. On this bridge some two hundred persons had 
collected to witness the ceremonial in the river below, when 
suddenly, and without the slightest warning, the whole struc- 
ture gave way and feil with its living load into the stream. 
Thirty-two bodies have been recovered at this writing (Mon- 
day), and twenty-four of the saved have suffered injuries, 
How many are saved and how many are lost altogether is not 





known at present. 


Whoever gave the matter a moment’s thought saw, 
when the franking privilege was abolished, that large appro- 
priations of stamps would have to be made, so that the differ- 
ent departments of Government could carry on their neces- 
sarily voluminous correspondence. Each department is to 
have a special stamp, differing from those used by the general 
public and by the other departments in color, in the border 
which surrounds the medallion, and in the inscription, the lat- 
ter being ** War Department,” * Interior,” etc., etc. The post- 
office alone omits the medallion, having instead the money 
denomination stamped in white on a black ground, and sur- 
rounded by delicate scroll-work. he cclors for the different 
departments are as follows, and it must be acknowledged that 
they are in general appropriately assigned: War Department, 
ecarmine; Navy, blue; Interior, vermillion; State, green; 
Treasury, velvet-brown; Post-office, black; Agricultural, 
straw-color ; Department of Justice, royal purple ; Executive, 
ehocolate. Congress appropriated $600 for Executive postage ; 
$83,000 for State ; $800,000 for Post-office ; $504,000 for Treasury ; 
$153,000 for War; $38,000 for Navy; $300,000 for Interior; 
$52,000 for Agriculture; $15,000 for Justice. Cougressmen, it 
will be seen, are not provided for directly, but the public need 
not for that reason expect to escape sundry inflictions in the 
way of speeches and the like, for some way will, doubtless, be 
found to relieve our legislators in a measure at least from 
paying their own postage. If no technicality is discovered 
whereby trunks and other household goods can legally be 
transported, as of old, by mail, we shall have reason to be 
thankful. _ 


Governor Dix has signed the Bill providing a new 
eharter for the city of New York, the conclusion having ap- 
parently been reached that it is better to do this and trust to 
supplementary acts for a few obviously necessary correc- 
tions, than to suffer the measure to go once more beforea 
legislative body whose moods are, not to put a fine point 
upon it, uncertain. The rectifying process has, however, its 
weakness, as is evident from a quantity of amendments al- 
ready introduced; and indeed it was not to be expected that 
this last chance of securing some advantage, real or fancied, 
would be thrown away by the party which has nominally suf- 
fered a defeat. Of course, the correction of verbal inaccura- 
eies, and obvious oversights is quite legitimate, but a Bill was 
introduced, making it obligatory upon the Corporation to ad- 
vertise at length in five daily papers, besides the City Record, 
a measure which would, had it been adopted, have re-opened 
one of the richest veins worked during the days of Tammany 
supremacy. Corporation advertisements are interesting only 
to certain persons, and these persons can easily be notified, 
through brief notices published in the dailies, of the official 
publication in the Record of such matters as may be to them 
important. This proposed amendment was stricken out, as 





were also others of an objectionable character—and we only 
mention the affair as another instance of the difficulties which 
beset the path of reform. Already a very unseemly fight for 
the offices to be filled under the New Charter is taking place, 
but that was to be expected. We can only hope that when 
the offices are once fairly filled, the way of the transgressor 
will be harder than it once was. 





A plan of operations is announced by the Senate 
Committee on Transportation, of which Mr. Windom, of 
Minnesota, is chairman. It is proposed to investigate the 
respective advantages, freight rates, possible improvements, 
etc., etc., Ist, of the Lake and St. Lawrence route; 2nd, the 
Lake, Erie Canal and Hudson River route; 3d, the James 
River and Kanawha Canal route; 4th, the proposed Geor- 
gia Canal route; 5th, the Mississippi and Gulf route; and 
6th, the various railroad routes from the interior to the 
coast. Thus far, the Committee has done little more than 
block out its work, and it will be seen that a complete investi- 
gation on the proposed plan must involve a deal of intelligent 
work of investigation if anything like an exhaustive re- 
port is to be presented. This Committee is the outgrowth of 
the President’s recommendation concerning internal improve- 
ments; and however the details of his plan may be criticized, 
itis evident that an official investigation on general principles 
is eminently desirable. By the way, what a cumbersome fash- 
ion of looking into such matters is this plan of sending a bulky 
committee about the country! If our beautiful system of 
politics now had not led us to distrust individuals, we should 
say that dividing up the work among three or four ex- 
perienced engineers, civil or military, would have been alto- 
gether more satisfactory and far less expensive. We do not 
remember ever to have heard of regular United States en- 
gineers who waxed rich through selling contracts or other- 
wise improving their opportunities while building fortifica- 
tions, or docks, or other Government works, and they might, 
perhaps, be trusted to report truthfully even when moneyed 
corporations are concerned. The fact, however, that army 
men are rather unsympathetic regarding the political aspects 
of commercial questions manifestly unfits them for investi- 
gations involving questions of national importance. 

The Modocs again succeeded (on the 26th ultimo) in 
choosing their own time and place for fighting our troops, 
and the result was for them a signal triumph, and for usa 
most galling reverse. On the morning of the day in question 
a detachment of about seventy men of the Fourth Artillery 
and Twelfth Infantry was sent out to reeennoiter. They 
were accompanied by some fourteen Warm Spring Indians, 
and reached their destination without seeing any Modocs. 
The men were resting after their march when a sharp fire 
was opened upon them as usual byan unseen foe. Our troops 
returned the fire to the best of their ability, but seem to have 
had decidedly the worst of the affair, or to have been unable 
to avail themselves of shelter, for, according to the latest ac- 
counts, no less than twenty-one men were killed, including 
Captain Evan Thomas (a son of General Lorenzo Thomas), and 
Lieutenants A. P. Howe and Arthur Cranston of the Fourth 
Artillery, with Lieutenant Thomas I’. Wright of the Twelfth 
Infantry. The wounded and missing number twenty-four. 
Comment at this time is at best premature, but jt would seem 
that an officer experienced in fighting Indians would at least 
take care not to halt in a place which scems to have been a 
sort of cul-de-sac. Quite naturally the Modocs celebrated 
their achievement when night came on by dancing around 
fires deep in the lava-beds, and yelling defiance to the hated 
whites, whom they have thus far practically outwitted and 
out-fought in every encounter. Colonel Gillem is a good 
cavalry officer, 2nd served with honor and distinction in the 
war, but the country must be pardoned for doubting his qual- 
ities as an Indian fighier after what has passed. Colonel Jef- 
ferson C. Davis, of the Twelfth Infantry, has now succeeded 
to the comman4. His record as a soldier is excellent. Asan 
Indian fighter he has still his reputation to make. We could 
have wished that Crook, or Sully, men who know Indian tac- 
tics better, perhaps, than they do Upton’s, could have been 
sent to untie this very hard Modoe knot. 


Assuming that Universal Exhibitions, World’s Fairs, 
and the like, are really, as is claimed for them, promoters of 
amity among the nations, it is not pleasant to reflect upon 
the wars which might have occurred if such fairs had never 
been instituted. Since 1851, when good Prince Albert pat- 
ronized the London fair toasueccessful realization, we have 
dnly had the Crimean, the French-Italian-Austrian, the Prus- 
sian-Austrian, and the Prussian-French, for European wars, 
with the four years’ struggle of the Rebellion for ourselves. 
This list does not include the score of minor contests which 
have occurred; but there have been at least one great fair and 
one first-class war for every five years. Wars may possibly 
be less frequent as fairs follow one another at shorter intervals, 
and arguing from the fact that wars and expositions have not 
been able thus far to exist contemporancously, the showing is 
upon the whole favorable. England certainly has had no great 
war since her perpetual fair was opened at Sydenham ; and per- 
haps we shall be equally lucky after the proposed permanent 
exhibition is started in this city. The first of May wasarainy, 
disagrecable day at Vienna; but as the inaugural ceremonies 
were mostly under cover, and as all military parade was ap- 
propriately omitted in view of the peaceful nature of the 
festivities, everything passed off with as little discomfort and 
fewer soaked uniforms than could be expected. Short 
speeches from the Emperor and various dignitaries, with mag- 
nificent music from bands and singing societies, being the 
most interesting feature of the occasion. Probably the most 
unhappy persons present were Americans; and by a lucky 
blunder on the part of the Austrian officials the national hu- 
miliation was made conspicuous by the hoisting 0: the stars 
and stripes, Union down, over the exhibition building. (This 
on the authority of the Herald “special.”) There are no farther 
developments in the matter of the suspended Commissioners. 
But it is enough for us to know that whether the stories of 
the brokerage in the Commissionerships are true or not, the 
matter affords a deal of amusement to the critics of Republi- 
canism, and they are not at all backward in putting their 
thoughts in print. As an act supplementary to the melo- 
dramas lately enacted at Washington, it certainly gives our 
critics a fair chance to draw conclusions the reverse of favor- 
able. As we anticipated, the Commissioners are highly in- 
censed at their summary treatment, and are each and all pro- 
testing an innocence which it were unfair to pronounce false 
in every instance. The gentlemen who are at present acting 








under Minister Jay's supervision, with a view to rectifying 
the negligences of the suspended Commissioners, are, at any 
rate, much better known than were their predecessors, and 
it is said that they are slowly bringing the American Depart- 
ment to something like working order. 

The Russian columns are now on their way to Khiva, 
leaving the English Ministry somewhat perplexed over the 
probable consequences. When we last referred to this mat- 
ter, it Was supposed that everything had been satisfactorily 
arranged. That the Russians were not to encroach upon a 
certain belt of neutral territory ; that English officers were to 
accompany the expedition, and that the Russians were not 
permanently to occupy Khiva. Now that the march across 
Turkestan is actually begun, it turns out that the Russians 
are not quite sure that it will not be necessary for them to 
annex the country and depose its ruler; or, as Punch has it, 
‘decompose the Kahnate, and precipitate the Kahn.” If an 
English officer accompanics the expedition, the fact is not 
prominent in recent news, and if the Czar has agreed not to 
occupy Khiva, he has made no such rash promise regarding 
any of the neighboring cities. There is, however, this new 
feature about the present expedition, as compared with 
former invasions of Asia: All the great Powers are jealously 
watching the movement, even if they are not represented at 
the headquarters’ staff; and we may be pretty certain that 
full accounts will be printed in English, sooner or later, for 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler, United States Secretary of Legation at 
St. Petersburg, accompanics the expedition, not, of course, in 
an official capacity, but as a privileged guest. The English 
and continental journals were unable to obtain permission to 
send correspondents, but one of them has dispatched a re- 
presentative via Teheran, with orders to reach Khiva before 
the Russians, and take notes of the siege, should one occur, 
and the correspondent survive. Such a commission, consider- 
ing the peculiar views entertained by the Kahn and his cour- 
tiers regarding the vaiue of human life, is not unattended 
with danger. The military aspects of the expedition are not 
very interesting to the modern tactician, for not much active 
opposition is anticipated. The chief difficulties lie in the 
country to be traversed. Until the Oxus is reached, water is 
so scarce that the army must move in small detachments, a 
day’s march apart, so as not to exhaust the inadequate and in- 
frequent wells, and after that time it will be so abundant as to 
give constant employment to the engineers in the way of 
bridge-building. How the dispute with England about the 
boundary will be settled, time alone can show, but a country 
hitherto almost unknown will at least be explored, and may 
possibly be opened to European trade. 





OBITUARY. 


William Charles Macready, the famous English tra- 
gedian, was seventy-nine years of age at the time of his death 
on Tuesday. His name is known wherever the profession to 
which he had devoted his long life has obtained a respectable 
footing. Although contemporary with such actors as Ed 
mund Kean and John Philip Kemble, he won a reputation 
so brilliant that when, at last, he bade farewell to the stage in 
a short adieu at the Haymarket Theatre in London, he re- 
ceived an ovation such as has seldom been given to one of his 
profession. 


Mr. John R. Thompson, formerly editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, and more recently connected 
with the Evening Post of this city, died on Wednesday. 
He was a Virginian by birth, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of that State, and identified with the interests of the 
Confederacy throughout the war. His literary abilities made 
him a valuable member of the New York press; and al- 
though he came to the North during the war, his personal 
worth was such that he commanded the respect and friendship 
even of those from whom he widely differed on the exciting 
topics of the day. 


Commodore John H. Aulick was one of the last of 
those gailant men who had a hand in establishing the reputa- 
tion of the United States Navy. He served during the war of 
1812, and subsequently in the old sailing navy, which won such 

-brilliant fame on the ocean when we were first developing 
our national strength. He was in many of the hardest con- 
tested actions in which the “‘ Enterprise,”’ *‘ Saranac,” “‘Bran- 
dywine,” “Constitution,” and “ Ontario,” played such con- 
spicuous parts, and was during the period of his active service 
regarded as one of our best officers. He was eighty-four 
years old at the time of his death, having been for many years 
on the retired list. 





Another of our oldest naval officers died at St. Louis on 

-Thursday—Commodore William Smith. He was a Kentuckian 
by birth, entered the Naval Academy in 1823, and, after grad- 
uation, served faithfully and well until his retirement after 
our late war. He served on our foreign squadrons during the 
peaceful times which prevailed prior to 1861, and although his 
advanced age forbade very arduous service during the war, 
he was intrusted with important commands, and distinguished 
himself by gallantly fighting the Confederate iron-clad ** Mer- 
rimac,”’ until his ship, the “Congress,” went down in Hamp- 
ton Roads, with her colors still flying and her crew at 
quarters. 


The Hon. James Brooks, whose death occurred at 
Washington on Wednesday, has been in the very thick of the 
political strife since 1835, when, at the age of twenty-five, 
he became a member of the Maine Legislature. Prior to that 
time he had achieved a considerable reputation as a corres- 
pondent of various journals. Indeed, he may be said to have 
been the first regular Washington correspondent. In 1836, he 
founded the New York Evening Erpress, of which he remained 
chief editor and proprietor until his death. In 1847, he was 
elected to the New York Legislature asa Whig, and served 
that party as long as it held a place in the political field. He 
has been for several years an active member of the National 
Congress, representing a Democratic constituency, and al- 
ways bearing the reputation of a shrewd and able partisan. 
He was aman of wide expericnce, having studied the man- 
ners, customs, and literature of all nations to a degree which 
made his Congressional speeches seem pedantic, when com- 
pared with the crude efforts of his colleagues. His connec- 
tion with the late developments regardic.s the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and with the closing scenes of tae last Congress, are 
too fresh in the public memory to need repetition at this 
time. 
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WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Louisa M. ALcort, 


Author of “Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,"’ “ Little 
Men,” etc., ete. 





CHAPTER XIII.—(Continued.) 
HE was waiting for the new supply of ferns 
which little Adelaide was getting for her by the 
wall, and while she waited she sat leaning her head 
upon her hand, and smiling to herself as if she saw 
some pleasant picture in the green grass at her feet. 

“Now IL wonder what she’s thinking about?” said 
David's voice, close by, and Christie straightway 
answered: 

“ Philip Fletcher.” 

“Who is he?” asked David, settling his elbow in a 
eomfortable niche between the mossy stones so that 
he could “lean and loaf’’ at his ease. 

“The brother of the lady whose children I taught,” 
and Christie wished she had thought before she answer- 
ed that first question, for in telling her adventures at 
different times she had omitted all mention of this 
gentleman. 

“*Tell about him,’ as the children say; your expe- 
riences are always interesting, and you look as if this 
man was entertaining in some way,” said David, in- 
dolently inclined to be amused. 

*Oh, dear, no! he was not at all entertaining; in- 
valids seldom are, and he was sick, lazy, conceited, and 
very cross, sometimes.’’@ Christie’s heart smote her as 
she said this, remembering the last look poor Fletcher 
gave her. 

“A nice man to besure! But I don’t see anything 
to smile about,” said David, who liked reasons for 
things, a masculine trait often very inconvenient to 
feminine minds, 

“T was thinking of a little quarrel we had once. He 
found out that I had been an actress, for I basely did 
not mention that fact when I took the place, and so 
got properly punished for my deceit. I thought he 
would tell his sister, so I did it myself, and retired 
from the situation as much disgusted with Christie 
Devon as you are.” 

“Perhaps I ought to be, but I don’t find that Iam. 
Do you know I think that old Fletcher was a sneak?” 
and David looked as if he would rather like to men- 
tion his opinion to the gentleman. 

*He probably thought he was doing his duty to the 
children; most people don’t approve of actresses, you 
know. He had seen me play and remembered it all of 
a sudden, and told me of it, that was the way it was,”’ 
said Christie, hastily, feeling that she must get out of 
the scrape as soon as possible or she would be driven to 
tell the whole truth in justice to Mr. Fletcher. 

“1 should like to see you act!”’ 

“You, a Quaker, and express such a worldly and 
dreadful wish!” cried Christie, much amused and very 
grateful that David’s thoughts had taken a new direc- 
tion. 

“T’m not, and never was one. Mother married out 
of the sect, and though she keeps many of her old 
ways, left me free to believe as I chose. I wear drab 
because I like it, and say ‘thee’ to her because she likes 
it, and it is pleasant to have a little word all our own. 
I’ve been to theaters, but I don’t care much for them; 
perhaps I might if I had ever had Fletcher’s luck in 
seeing you play.”’ 

“You didn’t lose much. I was not a good actress, 
though now and then when I liked my part I did 
pretty well,” said Christie, modestly. ° 

“Why didn’t you go back after the accident?” asked 
David, who had heard that part of the story. 

“JT found it was bad for me, so I retired to private 
life.”’ 

“Do you ever regret it?” 

‘* Sometimes, when the restless fit is on me; but not 
so often now as I used to do. I think, on the whole, I’d 
rather be a woman than act a queen.” 

“Good!” said David, and then added, persuasively, 
“ But you will play a bit of something for me by-and- 
by, won’t you? I’ve a curious desire to see you do it.” 

“Perhaps I'll try,” answered Christie, flattered by 
his interest, and not unwilling to display her little 
talent. 

“Who are you making that for? It’s very pretty,” 
asked David, who seemed to be in an inquiring frame 
of mind that morning. 

*“ Any one who wants it. [only do it for the pleasure 
of it, I always liked pretty things, but since I have 
lived among flowers and natural people I seem to care 
more then ever for beauty of all kinds, and love to see 
and make it if I can, without stopping for any reason 
but the pleasure,” answered Christie, surveying her 
v ork with unfeigned satisfaction, simple as it was. 

““*Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Beauty is its own excuse for being,’”’ 
said David, who had a weakness for poetry, and, find- 
ing she liked his sort, quoted to Christie almost as freely 
as to himself. 

“Exactly; so look at that and enjoy it,” and she 
pointed to the child, standing knee-deep in graceful 
ferns, looking as if she grew there, a living buttercup, 
with her buff gown off at one plump shoulder and her 
bright hair shining in the sun. 

Before David could express h's admiration the little 





picture was spoilt, for Christie called out: ‘‘ Come, Vic, 
bring me some more pretties,” startling baby so that 
she lost her balance and disappeared with a muffled 
ery, leaving nothing to be seen but a pair of small con- 
vulsive shoes, soles uppermost, among the tall brakes. 
David took a leap, reversed Vic, and then let her com- 
pose her little feelings by sticking bits of green in all 
the button-holes-of his coat, as he sat on the wall, while 
she stood beside him in the safe shelter of his arm. 

“You are very like an Englishman,” said Christie, 
after watching the pair for a few minutes. 

“How do you know?” asked David, looking sur- 
prised. 

“There were several in our company, and I found 
them very much alike. Blunt and honest, domestic 
and kind; hard to get at, but true as steel when once 
won; not so brilliant and original as Americans per- 
haps, but more solid and steady. On the whole I think 
them the manliest men in the world,” answered Chris- 
tie, in the decided way young persons have of express- 
ing their opinions. 

* You speak as if you had known and studied a great 
variety of men," said David, feeling that he need not 
resent the comparison she had made. 

“So Lhave, and it has done me good. Women who 
stand alone in the world, and have their own way to 
make, have a better chance to know men truly than 
those who sit safe at home and only see one side of 
mankind. We lose something, but I think we gain a 
good deal that is more valuable than admiration, flat- 
tery or the superficial service most men give to women. 
Some one says, ‘Companionship teaches men and 
women to know and judge, and treat one another 
justly.’ I believe it, for we who are compelled to be 
fellow-workers with men understand them better than 
many a belle who has a dozen lovers sighing at her 
feet. I see their faults and follies, but I also see so 
much to honor, love, and trust, that I feel as if the 
world was full of brothers. As a general thing, men 
have been kinder to me than women, and if I wanted 
a staunch friend I'd choose a man, for they wear better 
than my own sex, who ask too much and cannot see 
that friendship lasts longer if a little respect and re- 
serve goes with the love and confidence.” 

Christie had spoken soberly, with no thought of flat- 
tery or effect, for the memory of many kind words and 
acts bestowed upon her by many men, from rough 
Joe Butterfield to Mr. Power, gave warmth and 
emphasis to her words. 

The man sitting on the wall appreciated the compli- 
ment to his sex, and proved that he deserved his share 
of it by taking it exactly as she meant it, and saying, 
heartily : 

“T like that, Christie; I wish more women thought 
and spoke as you do.” 

“Tf they had my experience they would, and not be 
ashamed of it. Iam so old now, I can say these things 
and not be misjudged; for even some sensible people 
do think this honest sort of fellowship impossible, if 
not improper. I don’t, and never shall, so if I can ever 
do anything for you, David, forget I ama woman, and 
tell me as frankly as if I was a younger brother.” 

“T wish you were!” 

“So do I; you’d make a splendid elder brother.” 

“No, a very bad one!” 

There was a sudden sharpness in David’s voice that 
jarred on Christie’s ear and made her look up quickly. 
She only caught a glinipse of his face, and saw that it 
was strangely troubled, when he swung himself over 
the wall with little Vic in his arm, and went toward 
the house, saying, abruptly: 

“ Baby’s sleepy, she must go in.” 

Christie sat some time longer, wondering what she 
had said or done to disturb him; and when the bell 
rang, went in still perplexed. But David looked as 
usual, and the only trace of disquiet was an occasional 
hasty shaking back of the troublesome lock, and a 
slight knitting of the brows, two tokens, as she had 
learned to know, of impatience or pain. 

She was soon so absorbed in feeding the children, 
hungry and clamorous as young birds for their food, 
that she forgot everything else. When dinner was 
done and cleared away, she devoted herself to Mrs. 
Wilkins for an hour or two, while Mrs. Sterling took her 
nap, the infants played in the lane, and David was 
busy with orders. ; 

The arrival of Mr. Power drew everyone to the porch 
and lawn to welcome and entertain him. As he 
handed Christie a book, he asked, smiling: 

‘Have you found him yet?” 

She glanced at the title of the gift, read ‘‘ Heroes and 
Hero-worship,” and answered, merrily : 

‘No, sir, but I’m looking hard.” 

“ Success to your search;’’ and Mr. Power turned to 
talk to David who approached. 

“Now, what shall we play?” asked Christie, as the 
children gathered about her, demanding to be amused. 

Wash suggested leap-frog, and the others added 
equally impracticable requests, but Mrs. Wilkins set- 
tled the matter by saying: 

‘“‘Let’s have some play-actin’, Christie; that used to 
tickle the children amazingly, and I was never tired of 
hearin’ them pieces, ’specially the solemn ones.” 

“Yes! yes! do the funny girl with the baby, and the 
old woman, and the one that took pison and had fits! ”’ 
shouted the children, charmed with the idea. ; 

Christie felt ready for anything just then, and gave 
them Tilly Slowboy, Miss Miggs, and Mrs. Gummidge, 
in her best style, while the infants rolled on the grass 
in ecstacies, and Mrs. Wilkins laughed till she cried. 





“Now a touch of tragedy,” said Mr. Power, who sat 
under the elm, with David leaning on the back of his 
chair, both applaudipg heartily. 

You insatiable people! do you expect me to give 
you low comedy and heavy tragedy all alone? I’m 
equal to melodrama, I think, and I'll give you Miss St. 
Clair as Juliet if you'll wait a minute.” 

Christie stepped into the house, and soon re-appeared 
with a white table-cloth draped about her, two dis- 
hevelled locks of hair on her shoulders, and the vin- 
egar cruet in her hand, that being the first bottle she 
could find. She meant to buriesque the poison scene, 
and began in the usual ranting style, but presently sho 
forgot Miss St. Clair in poor Juliet, and did it, as she 
had often longed to do it, with all the power and pas- 
sion she possessed. Very faulty was her rendering, but 
the earnestness she put into it made it most effective to 
her uncritical audience, who brought down the house 
when she fell upon the grass with her best stage drop, 
and lay there getting her breath after the mouthful of 
vinegar she had taken in the excitement of the 
moment. 

She was up directly, and, inspired by this superb sue- 
cess, ran in again and presently re-appeared as Lady 
Macbeth, with Mrs. Wilkins’ red shawl for royal robes, 
and her leafy chaplet of the morning for acrown. She 
took the stage with some difficulty, for the unevenness 
of the turf impaired the majesty of her tragic stride, 
and fixing her eyes on an invisible Thane (who cut his 
part shamefully, and spoke in the gruffest of gruff 
voices), she gave them the dagger scene. 

David, as the orchestra, had beefi performing a drum 
solo on the back of a chair, with two of the corn cobs 
Victoria had been building houses with, but when Lady 
Macbeth said: ‘‘Give me the daggers!” Christie 
plucked the cobs suddenly from his hands, looking 
so fiercely scornful, and lowering upon him with her 
corked brows so wrathfully, that he ejaculated an 
involuntary ‘Bless me!" and stepped back quite 
daunted. 

Being in the spirit of her past, Christie closed with 
the sleep-walking scene, using the table-cloth again, 
while a towel composed the tragic night-cap of her 
ladyship. This was an imitation; and having a fine 
model, and being a good mimic, Christie did well; for 
the children sat staring with round eyes, the gentle- 
men watched the woeful face and gestures intently, 
and Mrs. Wilkins took a long breath when it was over, 
exclaiming: 

“T never did see the beat of that for gashliness! My 
sister Clarissy used to walk in her sleep, but she warn't 
half so kind of dreadful.”’ 

“Tf she had had the murder of a few friends on her 
conscience, I daresay she would have been,”’ said Chris- 
tie, going in to make herself tidy. 

‘*Well, how do you like her as an actress?” asked 
Mr. Power of David, who stood looking as if he still saw 
and heard the haunted lady. 

“Very much, but betfer as a woman. J’ no idea she 
had it in her!” answered David, in a wonder-stricken 
tone. 

“ Plenty of tragedy and comedy in all of us,"’ began 
Mr. Power, but David answered, hastily: 

“Yes, but few of us have passion and imagination 
enough to act Shakespeare in that way.” 

“Very true; Christie herself could not give a whole 
character in that style, and would not think of try- 
ing.” 

“T think she could, and I'd like immensely to see her 
do it,” said David, much impressed by the dramatic 
ability which Christie’s usual quietude had most effect- 
ually hidden. 

He was still thinking about it when she came out 
again. Mr. Power beckoned to her, saying as she came 
and stood before him flushed and kindled with her 
efforts: 

“Now you must give me a bit from ‘The Merchant 
of Venice.’ Portia is a favorite character of mine, and 
I want to see if you can do anything with it.”’ 

““No, sir, I can’t; I used to study it, but it was too 
sober to suit me; I’m not a judicial woman, so I gave it 
up,’”’ answered Christie, much flattered by his request, 
and amused at the surprised, respectful way in which 
David looked at her. Then, as if it just occurred to 
her, she added: 

“T remember one little speech that I can say to you, 
sir, with great truth, and I will, since you like the 
play.” 

Still standing before him she bent her head a little, 
and with a graceful gesture of the hands as if offering 
something, she delivered, with heartfelt emphasis, the 
first part of Portia’s pretty speech to her fortunate 
suitor. 

** You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as Iam; though for myself alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wish 
To wish myself much better; yet, for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 


A ae oo times more fair, ten thousand times more 
ch; 


That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account; but the full sum of me 

Is sum of nothing; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractic'd. 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all is, that her willing spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king.”’ 


David applauded vigorously, but Mr. Power rose 
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silently, looking both touched and surprised, and draw- 
ing Christie’s hand through his arm, led her away into 
the garden for one of those quiet talks that were so 
much to her. 

When they returned, the Wilkinses were preparing to 
depart, and after repeated leave-takings, finally ‘got 
under way, were packed into the omnibus and rumbled 
eff, with hats, hands and handkerchiefs, waving from 
every window. Mr. Power soon followed, and peace 
returned to the little house in the lane. 

Later in the evening, when Mrs. Sterling was engaged 
with a neighbor who had come to confide some afflic- 
tion to the good lady, Christie went into the porch and 
found David sitting on the step enjoying the mellow 
moonlight and the balmy air. As he did not speak she 
sat down silently, folded her hands in her lap, and be- 
gan to enjoy the beauty of the night in her own way. 
Presently she became conscious that David’s eyes had 
turned from the moon to her own face; he sat in the 
shade, she in the light, and he was looking at her with 
the new expression which amused her. 

“Well, what is it? You look asif you never saw me 
before,”’ she said, smiling. 

“TI feel as if I never had,” he answered, still regard- 
ing her as if she had been a picture. 

“What do I look like?”’ 

“A peaceful, pious nun, just now.” 

“Oh, that’s owing to my pretty shawl. I put it on 
¢ in honor of the day, though it isa trifle warm, I con- 

fess,” and Christie stroked the soft folds about her 
shoulders and settled the corner that lay lightly on her 
hair. ‘I do feel peaceful to-night, but not pious; I’m 
afraid I never shall do that,” she added, soberly. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem to be my nature, and I don’t 
know how to change it. I want something to keep me 
steady, but I can’t find it, so I whiffle about this way 
and that, and sometimes think I am a most €egenerate 
creature.” 

“That’s only human nature, so don't be troubled. 
We are all compasses pointing due north; we get 
shaken often, anc the needle varies in spite of us, but 
the minute we are quiet it points right, and we have 
enly got to follow it.” 

“The keeping quiet is just what I cannot do. Your 
mother shows me how lovely it is, and I try to imitate 
her, but this restless soul of mine will ask questions, and 
doubt and fear and worry me in many ways. What 
shall I do to keep it still?”’ asked Christie, smiling, yet 
earnest. 

“Let it alone; you cannot force these things, and the 
best way is to wait till the attraction is strong enough 
to keep the needle steady. Some people get their bal- 
last slowly, some don’t need much, and many have to 
work hard for theirs.” 

“Did you?” asked Christie, for David’s voice fell a 
little as he uttered the last words. 

“T haven’t got much yet.” 

“T think you have. Why, David, you are always 
eheerful and contented, good and generous; if that 
isn’t true piety, what is?” 

** You are very much deceived, and I’m sorry for it,” 
said David, with the impatient gesture of the head and 
a troubled look. 

“Prove it,’ and Christie looked at him with such 
sincere respect and regard that his honest nature would 
not let him accept it, though it gratified him much. He 
made no answer for a minute, then said, slowly, as if 
feeling a modest man’s hesitation to speak of himself, 
yet urged to it by some irresistible impulse: 

“T will prove it, if you won’t mind the unavoidable 
egotism; for I cannot let you think me so much better 
than I am. Outwardly I scem to you, ‘cheerful, con- 
tented, generous and good,’ but in reality I am sad, 

* dissatisfied, hard and selfish; see if I’m not. I often 
tire of this quiet life, hate my work, long to break 
away and follow my own wild and willful impulses no 
matter where they lead. Nothing keeps me at such 
times but my mother, and God’s patience.” 

David began quietly, but the latter part of this con- 
fession was made with a sudden impetuosity that start- 
led Christie, so utterly unlike his usual self-control was 
it. She could only look at him with the surprise she 
felt. His face was in the shadow, but she saw that it 
was flushed, his eyes excited, and in his voice she heard 
an undertone of bitterness that made it sternly self- 
accusing. 

“I’m not a hypocrite,” he went on, rapidly, as if 
driven to speak in spite of himself. “I try to be what I 
seem, but it is too hard, sometimes, and I despair. 
Especially trying is it to find that I have learned to 
feign happiness so well that others are entirely de- 
eeived. Mr. Power and mother know me as I am, other 
friends I have not, unless you will let me call you one, 
Whether you do or not, after this, I respect you too 
much to let you delude yourself about my virtues, so I 
tell you the truth and abide the consequences.” 

He looked up at her as he paused, with a curious 
mixture of pride and humility in his face, and squared 
his broad shoulders as if he had thrown off a burden 
that had much oppressed him. Christie offered him 
her hand, saying, in a tone that did his heart good: 

“The consequences are that I respect, admire, and 
trust you more than ever, and feel proud to be your 
friend.” ; 

David gave the hand a strong and grateful pressure, 
said “Thank you,” in a moved tone, and then leaned 
back into the shadow as if trying to recover from this 
unusual burst of confidence, won from him by the soft- 
ening magic of time, place and companionship. 





Fearing he would regret the glimpse he had given 
her, and anxious to show how much she liked it, Chris- 
tie talked on to give him time to regain composure. 

“T always thought, in reading the lives of saints or 
good men of any time, that their struggles were the 
most interesting and helpful things recorded. Human 
imperfection only seems to make real piety more pos- 
sible, and to me more beautiful; for where others have 
conquered I can conquer, having suffered as they suffer, 
and seen their hard-won success. That is the sort of 
religion I want; something to hold by, live in, and 
enjoy; if I can only get it.” 

“T know you will.” He said it heartily, and seemed 
quite calm again, so Christie obeyed the instinct which 
told her that questions would be good for David, and 
that he was in the mood for answering them. 

‘“*May I ask you something?” she began, a little 
timidly. 

“ Anything, Christie. 

“That is a rash permission, I’m a woman, and there- 
fore curious; What shall you do if I take advantage of 
the privilege?”’ 

“Try and see."’ 

“Tl be discreet and only ask one thing,’ replied 
Christie, charmed with her success. ‘‘ You said, just 
now, that you had learned to feign happiness; I wish 
you’d tell me how you doit, for it is such an excellent 
imitation I shall be quite content with it till I can 
get the genuine thing.”’ 

David fingered the troublesome forelock thoughtfully 
for a moment, then said, with something of the former 
impetuosity coming back into his voice and manner: 

“T'll tell you about it, that’s the best way. I know 
I shall some day, because I can’t help it, so I may as 
well have done with it now, since I’ve begun. It’s not 
interesting, mind you, only a grim little history of one 
man’s fight with the world, the flesh, and the devil. Will 
you have it?” 

“Oh, yes!’ answered Christie, so eagerly that David 
laughed in spite of the bitter memories stirring at his 
heart. 

“So like a woman, always ready to hear and forgive 
sinners!’ he said, then took a long breath and added, 
rapidly, ‘‘Vll put it in as few words as possible, and 
much good may it do you. Some years ago I was 
desperately miserable, never mind why—dare say I 
shall tell you all about it some day if I go on at 
this rate. Well, being miserable, as I say, everything 
looked black and bad to me; I hated all men, dis- 
trusted all women, doubted the existence of God, 
and was a forlorn wretch generally. Why I didn’t 
go to the devil I can’t see; I did start once or twice, 
but the thought of that dear old woman in there 
sitting allalone and waiting for me, dragged me back 
and kept me here till the first recklessness was over. 
People talk about duty being sweet. I haven’t found 
it so, but there it was; I should have been a brute to 
shirk it; so I took it up, and held on desperately till it 
grew bearable.” 

“It has grown swect now, David, I am sure,” said 
Christie, very low. 

**No, not yet,’ he answered, with the stern honesty 
that would not let him deceive himself or others, cost 
what it might, to be true. 

“There’s a certain solid satisfaction in it that I did 
not use to find. It is not a mere dogged persistence 
now as it once was, and that’s a step toward loving it, 
perhaps.” 

He spoke half to himself and sat leaning his head in 


” 


both hands propped on his knees, looking down as if } 


the weight of the old trouble bent his shoulders again. 

‘“*What more, David?” said Christie, softly. 

‘Only this. When I found that I had got to live, 
and live manfully, I said to myself, ‘ I must have help, 
or I can’t do it.’ To no living soul could I tell my 
grief, not even to my mother, for she had her own to 
bear; no human being could help me, yet I must have 
help or give up shamefully. Then I did what others 
do, I suppose, when everything else fails them, I turned 
to God. Not humbly, devoutly, or trustfully, but 
doubtfully, bitterly and rebelliously; for I said in my 
despairing heart, ‘If there isa God let him help me, 
and I will believe.’ He did help me, and I kept my 
word.” 

“Oh, David, how?” whispered Christie, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, for the last words were solemn in their 
earnestness. 

“The help did not come at once; no miracle answered 
me, and I thought my cry had not been heard. But it 
had, and slowly something like submission came to me; 
it was not cheerful, nor pious; it was only a dumb, sad 
sort of patience, without hope or faith. It was better 
than desperation, so I accepted it and bore the in- 
evitable as well as I could. Presently courage seemed 
to spring up again; I was ashamed to be beaten in the 
first battle, and some sort of blind instinct made me 
long to break away from the past and begin again. My 
father was dead, mother left all to me and followed 
whither I led. I sold the old place, bought this, and, 
shutting out the world as much as I could, fell to work 
as if my life depended on it. That was five or six years 
ago, and for a long time I delved away without interest 
or pleasure, merely as a safety valve for my —— 
and a means of living, for I gave up all my earlier 
hopes and plans when the trouble came. I did not love 
my work, But it was good for me, and helped cure my 
sick soul. I never guessed boy | I felt_ better, but dug 
on with indifference first, then felt pride in my garden, 
then interest in the plants I tended, and by-and-by I 
saw what they had done for me, and loved them like 
true friends.’ : ; 

A broad woodbine leaf had been fluttering against 
David’s head as he leaned on the slender pillar of the 

orch where it grew, now, as if involuntarily, he laid 

is cheek against it with a caressing gesture, and sat 
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looking out over the garden lying still and dewy in the 
moonlight, with the pentotall look of a man who has 
learned the healing miracies of Nature, and how near 
she is to God. 

“Mr. Power helped you, didn’t he?” asked Christie, 
longing to hear more. 

“So much! I never can tell you what he was to me, 
nor how I thank him. To him and to my work I owe the 
little I have won in the way of strength and comfort 
after years of effort. I see now the compensation that 
comes out of trouble, the lovely possibilities that exist 
for all of us, and the blessed patience of God, which is 
to me one of the greatest of bis divine attributes. I 
have only got so far, but things grow easier as one goes 
on, and if I keep tugging, I may yet be the ‘ cheerful, 
contented’ man I seem. That’s all, Christie, and a 
longer story than I meant to tell.” 

Anis Not long enough; some time you will tell me more, 
since you have once begun. It seems quite natural 
now, and I’m so pleased and honored by your con- 
fidence; but I can’t help wondering what made you do 
it all at once,” said Christie, presently, after they had 
listened to a whip-poor-will and watched the soft fiight 
of a downy owl. 

“T don’t think I quite know myself; unless it was 
that I’ve been on my good behavior since yeu came, 
and being a humbug, as I tell you, was forced to un- 
mask in spite of myself. There are limits to human 
endurance, and the proudest man longs to unpack his 
woes before a sympathizing friend now and then. I’ve 
been longing to do this for some time, but never like to 
disturb mother’s peace if I can help it, or take Mr. 
Power from those who need him more. So to-day when 
you so sweetly offered to help me if you could, it quite 
went to my heart, and seemed so friendly and com- 
fortable, I could not resist trying it to-night when you 
began about my imaginary virtues. That’s the truth 
I believe, now what shall we do about it?”’ 

* Tust go on and do it again whenever you feel like 
it. . xnow what loneliness is, and how telling worries 
often cures them. I meant every word I said, this 
morning, and will prove it by doing anything in the 
world I can for you. Believe this, and let me be your 
friend?” ° 

They had risen, as a stir within told them the guest 
was going, and as Christie spoke she was looking up 
with the moonlight full upon her face. If there hac 
been any hidden purpose in her mind, any false senti- 
ment or trace of coquetry in her manner, it would 
have spoilt that hearty little speech of hers. Butin 
her heart was nothing but a sincere desire to preve 
gratitude and offer syinpathy, in her manner the gen- 
tle frankness of a woman speaking to a brother, and in 
her face the earnestness of one who felt the value of 
friendship, and did not ask or give if lightly, 

“JT will!’ was David’s emphatic answer, and then, as 
if toseal the bargain, he stooped down, and gravely 
kissed her on the forehead. 

Christie was a little startled, but neither offended ner 
confused, for there was no love in that quiet kiss, only 
respect, affection, and much gratitude; an involun- 
tary demonstration from the lonely man to the true- 
hearted woman who dared to come and comfort kim. 

Out trotted neighbor Miller, and that was the end 
of confidences in the porch; but David played melo- 
diously on his flute that night, and Christie feil asleep 
saying, happily to herself: 

““Now we are all right, friends forever, and every- 
thing will go beautifully.” (To be continued.) 
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The Little Folks, 
ROBBIE’S SOLD THE BABY! 
BY 8S. M. W. 
) OBRIE’S sold the baby! 
WY Sold her out and out! 
And I'll have to tell you 

How it came about. 


When on New Year’s morning 
Robbie's opening eyes 

Spied the bran-new baby— 
What a glad surprise! 


Constantly he watched her, 
Scarcely cared to play, 

Lest the precious baby 
Should be snatched away. 


He it was who named her 
* Becky,” **‘ Betsy Ann ;” 
Told what he would buy her 
When he was a man. 


Now he's gone and sold her! 
For to-day he ran 

And proclaimed to mamma, 
* Yes, I've found a man! 


“ Here's the man’ll buy her! 
Get her ready, krick!" 
With an air of business 
Brandishing a stick. 


* Sold my baby, Robbie?” 
Mamma sadly said ; 
Robbie, quite decided, 

Bobbed his little head. 


“ Well, if this man buys her, 
What will he give you?” 

* Oh, two nice, big horses, 
And five pennies, too! 


* What’s the good of babies 
Only ’queal and ‘cream! 

I can ge horse-backin’ 
When I get my team?” 


But when quiet night came, 
Robbie’s prayers were said, 
And he looked at baby 
In her little bed. 


And he said, when baby 
Smiled in some sweet dream, 
**She’s wurf forty horses, 
’Stead of jess a team!" 


Baby’s wee pink fingers 
Round his own he curled; 
* She’s wurf all the horses 
In dis whole big world!” 
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WHAT PAPA TOLD ERMY. 


N ANY a time I have heard poor, little, pale- 

faced city boys sigh and wish they lived in the 
eountry where they could breathe the fresh air and 
scamper merrily over the green fields, instead of being 
eooped up between high brick walls, and compelled to 
play in the hot and dusty streets. And just as often I 
have heard round-faced little country boys, with 
eheeks so red that the very birds would almost be 
fooled into thinking they were great, round, red 
peaches, growing on purpose for them to peck at, get 
fretful and cross, just because they couldn’t live in the 
great city, where, they imagined, every pleasure clus- 
tered and every desire was gratified. 

I suppose no little boy, and, I fear, I must include 
many of the grown folks, was ever quite satisfied with 
his own lot in life, and as the feeling is perfectly natu- 
ral, we will not quarrel about it. 

City boys would soon get tired of the quiet country 
and the green fields, and long to get back to their tops 
and marbles in the dusty streets, and it would not be 
very long before the rosy cheeks of the country boy 
would get pale, and he would give anything in the 
great, noisy city to get back to the babbling brooks 
and the green meadows, the gray squirrels and birds’ 
nests that can only be found in the country! I know, 
because I was once a country boy, and, after I went to 
the city to live, many were the nights on which I cried 
myself to sleep and wanted to go home! 

I wanted to tell you about a Lion I had when I lived 
in the country! 

He was a great, shaggy beast, with curly black hair, 
and a long tail that nearly touched the ground, and a 
pair of eyes, terrible to look at when he was angry, 
but that wasn’t very often, for he really was the kind- 
est and most loving Lion you ever saw—not a fierce 
wild beast from the jungle, but only a splendid New- 
foundland dog! No wonder I never was afraid of 
him, because we were good friends and playmates. 
Why, I could ride on his back, just as though he were 
a@ horse, and we would lie down on the grass together, 
when we were tired, and he would put his paws over 
my neck and hug me, and kiss me, too, sometimes, 
when I wasn’t watching, as well as any dog could do. 
And I could put my hand in his mouth, and feel his 
sharp, white teeth, and then he would shut his jaws, 
and pretend to bite me, but only in fun; and when I 
pretended to be afraid and ran away from him, he 
would scamper after, me. as nimble as a squirrel, and 
throw me down and roll over and over, he barking, 
and [ shouting and laughing Lappy as we could be. 

Once Lion got into trouble, and met with an acci- 
dent that was funny enough to me; but poor Lion 
couldn’t see “ where the laugh came in!” 

We were out in the apple orchard, and busy enough 
looking for eggs, for our hens were great “ gad-abouts,”’ 
and would run away from the chicken-yard and lay 
their eggs in all sorts of places; but Lion and I knew 
pretty well “all their tricks and their manners,” and 
generally found out where Mrs. Cackle and Mrs. Cluck 
had hidden them. So, while we were keeping a sharp 
look-out for eggs, I spied a queer-looking thing up an 
apple tree that looked like a bunch of old newspapers 
all matted together. Lion saw it and began to bark, 
and I gota pole and began to punch at it, when down 
it came right st Lion’s fect. How he did pounce on 
ft! And how quickly he let go again! And the next 
moment he’was making a “ bee-line” for the house, 
running like a race-horse and howling at every jump! 

I laughed until the tears ran down my cheeks, and 
wondered what was the matter with the dog; but 
pretty soon I found out; something struck me in the 
mouth, and in just two seconds I was making a bee- 
line for my mother, crying as loudly as Lion was howl- 
ing. Do you want to know what was the matter? 
Well, I had torn down a hornet’s nest, that was all, 
and both Lion and I got pretty well stung for our 
pains! As the Irishman said, ‘the hornet is a mighty 
purty bird, but he has a very hot fut!” [ soon got 
over the pain, after I had been pretty well pickled and 
rubbed down in salt; but Lion rolled over in the grass 
a thousand times, and finally ran into the goose-pond, 
and staid there nearly all day. For two or three days 
afterwards he looked very sheepish, and seemed to 
hang his head and look sorry whenever any of us said 
“hornets!” 

But it was many a day before he would follow me 
intc the apple-orchard again! 





A TEXAS LETTER TO THE YOUNG 
FOLKS. 
Dear Young Folks: 
\ {| ANY of you and of your friends have been 


in London or Paris, or cities in Spain, or Ha- 
vana or New Orleans; but few of you all, I think, have 
ever been in Corpus Christi. You have scarcely ever 
heard of it: and so, though I have been making an 
odd sort of excursion that has taken me to all the 
places I have named, I will not write to you about 
them, but about this little city of the Lone Star State, 
ihe last at which I have landed. 

But first I will tell you how you would get here if 
you were coming from New Orleans. You would go 
by rail, through rice plantations, swamps, and alliga- 
tors, down to Brashear City. Bhere you would take 
the pretty steamer Mary, of Morgan’s Line. The 
“Mary” will take you westward through the gulf to 
Rockport, where you will arrive on the third day ot 








your voyage; there, very likely in the night, or early 
in the morning, you will go on board a little mail-boat 
for a sail of some thirty miles to ‘* Corpus.” 

The shore of the Gulf of Mexico is generally low, as 
well as sandy and barren. But here at Corpus Christi 
is a bluff reaching for miles around the bay, breezy 
and beautiful, and commanding a noble view. <A part 
of it affords the sites for many of the best residences in 
the town; and these, though not expensively built, 
and of moderate size, look very neat, cheerful and 
homelike, set off as they are by their fine situation. 
Now that I have imagined you on your way, I will 
suppose you here with me, and we will take a glance 
at the place together. Below the bluff, with its row of 
houses, its two Protestant churches, and its little con- 
vent and Catholic church raising their crosses against 
the sky, lies the business part of the city. Its streets 
are full of life; for this is the trading-point for a large 
scattered population. Look at those horsemen that 
are just coming up into sight at the top of the bluff, 
and now jegging down into the city, and along the 
main street. They are half-Indian in complexion; 
each of them wears a wide-brimmed hat, or sombrero, 
with a silver cord; white trousers, and a broad crim- 
son belt or sash. Their saddles, too, are gayly orna- 
mented. Each of these has a sort of post set upon the 
pommel, to which a long coil of rope is hung; and the 
wooden stirrups are hooded with leather to protect the 
feet against the thorny “ chapparal,’? which one must 
sometimes ride through. These Mexicans have some- 
thing like the Indian fondness for gay colors and 
trinkets, and I hear that the great swells among them 
ride in a dress that is very handsome, with rich em- 
broidery, fringes, and rows of solid silver buttons. The 
art of silver-plating does not thrive in their country, 
and dollar jewelry would find no sale among them 

Now we see tall loads of hides coming in; they have 
been taken from some of the cattle that have perished 
by the drought, whose bones lie in a thousand places 
out upon the prairie. Here come trains that have 
journeyed all the way from Mexico; each wagon is 
drawn by six or eight oxen or ponies. There rides a 
brown, hardy Texan ranchero, who lives among his 
cattle and his shepherds fifty miles away, and comes 
in once in a while to get his supplies. His life, though 
solitary, is far preferable to that of the first settlers of 
most new countries. Where forests are to be cleared 
away, or malarious lands ploughed, or long, snowy 
winters to be gone through, many a strong arm must 
lose its strength, and many a delicate woman and 
child must fall, before those who are to enjoy the 
blessing of civilized and social life come in. It is not 
so in Texas. 

You would have found a real visit to Corpus Christi 
pleasant, young folks, if you had been making that 
instead of an imaginary one. You would have found 
innumerable flowers on the prairie, and shells of many 
kinds on the beach, so.ne of them so curiously thin 
that a careless touch might break them. You would 
have ridden and rambled about the country, and gone 
cut on horseback on long excursions, if you chose. 
Any ranchero at whose house you might have stopped 
would have given you shelter and entertainment; 
though as for the shelter, you would have needed none 
better than this clear sky, through which the stars 
shine as bright as through that of the tropics. You 
would have wrapped yourself in your blanket, and 
lain down without fear of waking with rheumatism or 
asthma. 

Corpus Christi, though organized as a city, has only 
about three thousand people, and one third of these, 
being Mexicans of the poorer class are not considered 
as of much accouut. But it has been growing of late, 
and will soon have direct steam communication with 
New Orleans. It will have some claims on the peopie 
of that city asa place of resort; being cooler than the 
shores of Lake Pontchartrain, where many of them now 
go. The fresh wind from the sea blows constantly, 
and the heat of the summers is less than in New York. 
When you find a better air than that of Texas, boys, 
send word at once to your CouSsIN SCRIBE. 

Corpus CHRISTI, April, 1873. 





P U7 ZZLES. 


SHAKESPERIAN ENIGMA. 
Dedicated to the Young Students of King Lear. 
17, 4, b 10, 20, 38, 2, 13, 2, 5, declared by a sufferer to be “‘ disease 


8, 1, it Ld 70, 14, 53, what Lear asked Cordelia, and what she re- 
a 


21, 44, 55, 45, 38, called by Edgar * chalky. 
4, 7, 12, 6, 18, 60, 65, 31, 23, 26, 15, 20, 23, Tine office that self-in- 
bane 1 injuries of the willful ~ bee perform 
7%, 40. SS <i 7, W mar po romised to produce. 
3T, 7, 30, 2 Seth 51, 4 oo acs le-hearted fiend.” 
65, , 28, . 37, 36, 54, scarcely thought our foes when seeing 
others bear them. 
> 67, > 29, 76, we may wish each to have 
86, 37, 30. 35, 33, fiercely illustrative, but. not symbolizing 
oodness or amiability. 
27, 41, 84, 32, 5, much mons noted for affection than for general 
benevolence. 
58, 83, oS , 87, 83, Nature’s “ foster nurse.” 
50, 77, 7 8. 45, . burst in consequence of flaw. 
65, 3,8, 23, 70, 6 9, 25, 81, 70, 82, 51, 69, 51, 39, 51, 46, 74, the 
“honors of the go" 
68, yaw 57, 58, 80, 52, 75, 72, lightly overleaped by mated 
85, 42, 16, 57, 75, 50, when new often better for mending. 
59, 3, Lng 10, 19, 52, 72, “ respects,’’ of which were Burgundy’s 


2, ou 3, ot, “small beer.”’ 
3, 17, 20 , 31, 2, a dissimulating character not held in detestation 

The whole een rti f f Shakespeare’s grandest 

e whole isa on of one 0 8 est con- 
densations. - BIRMINGHAM. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a country, and leave to ache; a humar veing, and 

leave an article; a mark of punctuation. and leave a tree; an 








excavation, and leave a pronoun; an excavation, and leave 
part of a house. Puss DARWIN. 
A CRYPTOGRAPH ON BIRDs. 

“ Yriwh, qlblfh yriwh lu gsv dzmwvirmt drmt! 

Dsvmxv rh rg by xInv drgs gsv uoldvih lu hkirmt ? 

Dy xInv uiln gsv hsliv lu gsv tivvm low Mrov, 

Uiln gsv ozmw dsviv gsv ihvh lu Hszilm hnrov. 

Uiln gsv kzonh gszg dzev gsilfts isp _— ppp, 

Uiln gsv nbiis—givyh lu toldrmt Zi 


Wa. DINWOODIE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 16. 


X Puazle.— Gleneil@ 
eve 
E x E 
EvtE 
LoyalL 
GienetlgG BUNNY. 
EMerary Bntene. _ 


‘he tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on ther : 
When next the summer breeze « comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” BUNNY. 
Entomological.—Spider; butterfly; mite; specter; locust; flea; 
fire-fly; beetle; ant; bee (be); cricket; grass-hopper ; dragon- -fiy : 
death- watch ; hor- net; Katy-did. BUNNY. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ATRIOTIC “ Bunkum.”—A correspondent writes: 
The story in a late number of the Christian Union of 
the Western man urging his friends to seek glory by enlist- 
ment in the late war, reminds me of one. The day before we 
left Camp Vredenburgh, near Freehold, N.J., for “the front,” 
we who held commissions had a little glorification in the 
woods near by, where we made speeches full of wounds, , 
drank toasts full of scars, and sang songs full of flags. We 
called on a young lawyer, an invited guest, to make a speech, 
which he did. He urged the young men everywhere to enlist 
for the defense of their country. Some one, whose cups of 
wine exceeded his discretion, asked the orator, ** Why do you 
not go yourself?” The young lawyer threw out his right 
hand, in spread-eagle fashion, and said: “I love my country! 
I love her peaceful hills and dales! In short, I love my coun- 
try as much as anybody, and I am going to stay at home and 
enjoy it.” . 

Use oF A Recerpt.—An Indian of the Choctaw tribe, 
Kiser, by name, owed a lawycr some money. The lawyer had 
waited long for the tin. His patience at last gave out, and he 
threatened the Indian with law-suits, processes and execu- 
tions. The poor Choctaw got scared, and finally brought the 
money to his creditor. He waited for the lawyer to give him 
areceipt. “What are you waiting for?’ said the lawyer. 
“Receipt,” said the Indian. ‘A receipt,’ said the lawyer— 
“a receipt! What do you know about areceipt? Can you 
understand the nature of areceipt? Tell me the use of one 
and I will give it to you.’’ The Indian looked at him a mo- 
ment, and then said: “S’pose may be me die; me go to heb- 
en; me find de gate locked; me see Apostle Peter; he says, 
‘Kiser, what you want?’ me say, ‘want to get in;’ he say, 
‘you good man?’ me say ‘yes;’ he say, ‘you pay Mr. A. that 
money?’ What me do? I habno receipt; hab to hunt all 
over h— to find you.”” He got his receipt. 

—The following jeu d’esprit is taken from the Wil- 
mington Journal: Nat Willis, the poet, was at the grand soiree 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gales, at their residence in 
Washington city, to the Hon. John A. Campbell, then just 
returned as the Minister to Mexico (now a prominent citizen 
of New Orleans). Mr. Campbell was, of course, the distin- 
guished guest of the evening, and received from Mrs. Gales 
very great attention. But that lady observed that her niece, 
Miss Seaton, was even more attentive to Willis than she her- 
self was to Mr. Campbell, and feared it might be thought im- 
prudent in one so young, and wrote on a slip of paper her 
fears, requesting her niece not to be so particular in her at- 
tentions to the poct. This slip of paper was seen by Mr. 
Willis, who asked leave to reply to it, which he did as follows: 


“Why, my dear aunt, would you me tramme!l? 
You strain at a Nat and swallow a Campbell.” 


—While Unitarian young men are notoriously ex- 
cluded from active membership of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, not allowed to vote, or to hold the Lowest office, 
Unitarian young women can be as active as they please in 
promoting the pecuniary interests of the bazaar. When James 
Russell Lowell, in Italy, asked a solicitor of aid, ‘‘ Why do you- 
apply to a heretic?” the reply was, ‘Oh, your money is per; 
fectly orthodox.” And when an agent of an “ evangelical " 
college was asked by a fellow-believer why he called upon 
Unitarians with his subscription-book, he is said to have an- 
swered, “It is always right to take the devil’s water to turn 
the Lord’s mill.”"—Christian Register. 


—A farmer in England gave the following as his ex- 
perience of going to the races: ‘“‘Why, you see, sir, I put £10 
in my pocket and my watch, and I went down atween the 
races to geta peep at the Prince. I sees him there sure enough, 
and I knows him by his portrait. So I takes off my hat, and 
gives three cheers for the Prince of Wales—good hearty ones , 
upon which a respectable-looking man, dressed very fine, pat- 
ted me on the back and said, ‘ Well done, squire, gie un three 
cheers more;’ and I gied un three cheers again; and what 
do you think, sir? The rascal, while he was patting me on 
the back, walked off with my watch and chain, and £10 in 
gold.” 

—*T declare,’ said an old lady, reverting to the 
promise made on her marriage day by her liege lord, “I shall 
not forget when Obadiah put the nuptial ring on my finger, 
and said, ‘With my worldly goods I thee endow.’ He used to 
keep a dry-goods store then, and I thought he was going to 
give me the whole there was in it. Iwas young and simple 
then, and did not know till afterward that1t meant one calico 
gown a year.” 

—A good story is told of one of Virtue's canvassers 
in London. He found his way into the parlor of a branch 
bank, and saw the manage?. who, as soon as he learned his 
business, ordered him out. Very quietly he said, “I meet 
with so many genflemen in the course of the week that I can 
afford to meet a snob occasionally,” and walked out. Next 
day he called at the bank again, and wished to open an ac- 
count. Hewas again shown in te the manager, and gave very 
satisfactory reasens for opening the account, and deposited 
£270. The manager could not do less than apologize for his 
rudeness on the day preceding, and ordered a copy of the 
work, an expensive Bible, and allowed access to the clerks, 
several of whom did the same. Two days afterwards every 
farthing was drawn out.—London Bookseller. 
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Financial. 


———$—$—$—$ 
From Saturday April 26, to Saturday 
May 4. 

The Public Debt.—The Treasury statement 
for the month of April is recapitulated as follows: 
Debt Bearing Interest in C oin. 

Principal... .0..scscscccsccccccscesee vee 15,950 00 
IEEE. 6 30. 0,5.0000e60d0c00sn00ns000000008 39,539,024 77 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Principal $14,493,000 00 
Interest 149,543 00 


Debt on which Interest has ceased since Maturity. 








ds cud ink Scdendeseeeeualbannaie 2,524,550 26 
Interest S21,Is4 15 





Debt Bearing No Interest. 





PL... :ccscaneeeneesctsescnbene saves $452,808,610 19 

Unclaimed Interest..............s000++ 16,004 $4 

Principal .. 93.208 527,110 1 

Interest... 40,066,356 76 
Total .... $2,258,583,467 21 21 

Cash in the Treaswry. 
CG icc pen bdinntaecatbacenienlecmnemenaee $76,976,440 00 
CRIRUINE, oc nnsundupibencentonsencsens san 2,937,871 25 


Special deposit held for redemption 
of Certificates of Deposit as pro- 





CRS BFF BIW. cn cccccnccescccescececcce 25,120,000 00 
I i cicneitadenncaaes, *aanccnsbans $106,084,311 11 2 
Decrease of debt during past month. 2,247,485 60 
Decrease of debt since March 1, 1873. 3)801,544 57 
Decrease of debt from March 1, 1869, 
“yy "5 Sere . 368,082,559 48 


Wall Street.—The interesting features of the 
week developed on Saturday, with an active money 
market. Stocks were feverish and lower. Govern- 
ment bonds were lower. Exchange was thrown of | 
its balance, and the gold speculation was uninter- | 
esting Brokers insist that there must still bea | 
gigantic lock-up of funds, for money is pouring 
into the city atthe rate of a million a day, and as 
yet the money rates are unreasonably high. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

























Gold (lowest 116%)... .1179¢,1173¢,1173¢, 1174 117% 117% 
J. be, 1, coup....--11 Hee 1594.1 16, rset 114,114 | 
U. 8. 6s, 7S, Teg. oes 117! ig UT 
7. 8. 68,” 54 1 120 
U. 8. S59" Bor Contp 18% Mis TS scx ids, tiny | 
7. 8. 5-20, 64, coup.. “lls i¢. cia 135 U8: at nti 114% | 
- 8. 5:20, 1, map Ge & 1% i | 
U.S. 5- 4 coup (new li? 
"8. 5-20 °67 coup... 19.1 mai) ba a) 119% 119 
1: 8.5-20, 68, coup...» 117%, 117% 117%, Hite is itt, 118 
T, Me MOM POEs «00 ccsecess ili 1 111, 1114112 Bait: 1% 
7. 8. 140, COUP. «oes. igh 113 Box. 13%, 13x 
J. 8. Currency, 6s......... iii % 115. 14% 
N. ¥.C. & H. ee . 101%, The 009¢.101, 100%. 1004 135 | 
a kaptbidaedssaaakbe canes euansains are: Se arred 
heesepesbdceusionseee 6 Sam 04 
Erie pref. oa tahien scien #4) a 
one ce Shore sebeeaes 2h 23% 
esis 10% ,70,89% 09% 70, ie 
Northwestert asec seeee 81% B14 fete 804 
Northwestern pref............. 87 ae 6. ee | 
Rock Island.......... 108,108 4 awd isi “10836 mI 


a a 


102, ios 


oar iia 


- pas pref. 











1. & St. Jos. pref 
t nion Pacifi “a 





10100 | 








———_ 

yestern Diiasssereossnned 

Pacific Mail... saa 
Adams’ Exp...... 5095 ie | 
‘American Exp.....-- 68%,6 nie mans 134 | 
United States" Exp.. 34 ,13, 72,71, 
Wells’ Fargo EXp......-+-+++s+ -+= 81:4 ,81,80;8054,80.7 a3 








NOTICES. 





BANKING Hov SE OF Fisk & HatcH, ) 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, > 
New York, May 5, 1873. 

The present high price of Government Secu- 

rities is increasing the demand for first-class 

Railroad Bonds; it is reasonable to suppose 

the present difference of from TWENTY to 

THIRTY per cent. cannot be obtained for any 
great length of time. 


We are recommending the following for | 
Exchanges or for new investments—all of 


them payable in gold, principal and interest: 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENTS at 88 and accrued interest, interest 


payable May and November; these bonds are | 


issued in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. The road, 420 miles in length, is now 
completed, and the business offering is very 
large, and increasing daily. 

The WESTERN I 


ble January and July. This road having been 
consolidated with the great Central Pacific, 
and payment of its bonds, principal and inter- | 
est, assumed by them, we sce no good reason 
why they should not soon approximatein price 
to Centra! Pacifics—now 1038. 

Also, the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENTS, interest payable Janu- 
ary and July, secured by first mortgage on 
the Extension to deep water on Chesapeake | 
Bay, on the proposed Kenawha River Branch, | 


and on the Great Bridge to be built over the | 


Ohio River at Huntington, and a Second Mort- 
gage on the Main Line, with all its equipments, | 
depots, etc. 

Only $3,000,000 of these bonds will be offered | 
for sale at present. Price 90 and accrued in- 
terest. 

We consider them amply secured, and a 
very desirable investment. The proceeds will 
be used in adding largely to the present equip- 
ment, and in extending to deep water on the 
Chesapeake Bay, where the largest steamers 
in the world can load and unload alongside the 
cars. 

We continue to deal in GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PACIFIC BonpDs, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange for 
cash, and conduct a general banking business, 


FISK & HATCH, 


*»ACIFIC SIX PER CENTS | 
at the market price, which is to-day 95, flat, | 
These bonds are of $1,000 each; liitérest paya- | 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


No, 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


| JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


Itis universally conceded that carefully selected 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not 
only SAFE, but are the MOST DESIRABLE SE- 
CURITIES for investment purposes. It is also an 
established fact that there are fewer instances of 
| default in the Railroad than in any other of the 

— interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to 
the securities of Railroads generally, but they ap- 
ply with greatly increased force in cases where the 
Roads have superior advantages in location, man- 
| agement, and connections. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western Railway 


possesses all the advantages here named, and has, 
| in addition, a very large business aiready created 

| and assured to it. The BONDS of this Road now 

offered are GOLD, SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 

VERTIBLE, are FULLY SECURED by a FIRST 
| | MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 miles, and are 
| a liability of the entire line of 420 miles, of which 
four-fifths are completed. 

The geographical position of the road is remark- 
ably favorable. Commencing at Indianapolis, its 
} direction is west, and diverging at Champaign it 

has terminal points at Peoria, on the Illinois River, 

and on the Mississippi opposite Keokuk. 
| Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to 
| Pekin and Peoria are large, and have been for a 
| 


ON 

















considerable period greater than the amount re- 
quired for interest on all bonds issued by the Com- 
| pany. Regular trains are running on more than 100 
| miles of the extension, and total receipts of the 
| road for this year must be very satisfactory to all 
holders of its securities. 

The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55 
—an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Itis 
expected they will reach $2,000,000 during 
the present year. ’ 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE ex- 
ceeding the present low price of 90 and INTER- 
| EST, and holders will find a POSITIVE ADVAN- 

TAGE in an early increase in the value of their 

investment. Coupons January and July 1. 
ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
| IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 
Pamphlets, maps, and circulars furnished on ap- 
‘eee. 


TURNER BROS., 


Bankers, No. i4 Nassau Street. 


10 per cent. Interest! 


County, Town, City and School District Bonds of 
| Fee aaks ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
r sale by 
|'BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


! Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 7 
82 Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
| Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
| Sued available in all parts of the world. 

| _ Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
| Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


| 2 per cent. Interest. 
| MUNICIPAL BONDS of the highest grade care- 
fully selected by our Western Agents for sale at 
prices that will pay over 1:2 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. Legality of issue guaranteed. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 





} 














RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF | 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money | 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


Travelers. 


To 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Strect, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. | 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses dire ct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. | 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 
GHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level, straight, 








and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be | 
and profitable It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 


a safe investment. 


Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, | 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to sup ly 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 

at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, Ss. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN 2ROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Rey | and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


No. 


No. 








Receive Deposits on most favorable term 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and doa 


__General Banking Business. — 


7 TO {2 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of yee f City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
same as 80 much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 
List. 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just - by our senior, should be in the hands 











of all interested in this class of securities. 2 5 " 
price $10, W. N. COLER & OO., 17 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


| HOLDERS OF U, S. 5-20 BONDS 


CAN REALIZE A 
'PROFIT OF OVER 30 PER CENT,, 


By exchanging them for FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS of the 


Portiand and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 


VERMONT DIVISION, 


at present market rates, and draw same interest as 
now—6 per cent. gold. 

More than 60 miles now in successful operation, 
and the balance of the line well advanced towards 
completion. 

At present rate of gold these Bonds pay over 


§ PER CENT. INTEREST, 
and are 4a PERFECTLY SAFE investment. 





E. & T. FAIRBANKS & Co., 
St. — Vermont. 
FAIRB ANES &C 
No. 311 cries, New York. 
FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO 
No. 118 Milk Street, Boston. 
the py First-Class County 
SOOO 000, Bonds, Registered 
with State Auditor of Kansas. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 
reasurer, 
These bonds have been selected with greatest 
care and will bear the most rigid examination. 
Will be sold to yield sks. purchaser OVER 
ELEVEN (11) I Pee CE 
Other reliable good paying rt always ro poet, 
Send for Price Lists. A.W. BEASLEY & 


___No. i Wall 8t. * n New York, 
10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. 

8 Per Cent. 


Nebraska Bridge Bonds, 
Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 

NEW YORK. For sale by 


VITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine 8t., New York. 


CUNARD LINE. 
THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
BETWEEN, NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
ALLING AT CORK HARBO 

iE YOR 





*ScoTIA ....Wed. May 7| ABYSSINIA..Sat. ee 
ALGERIA...Wed. “ 14) BATAVIA....Sat. 

*RuSSIA....Wed. “ 21|CALABRIA...Sat.  “ BH 
WEATA o.0002 Wed. aah PARTHIA.. .Bat. “ 382 
*CUBA.......Wed. June 4| SAMARIA....Sat. June 7 


= every f ~ wing Wednesday and Saturday 
rom New 
Steamers marked thus * donot carry steerage pas- 


senger 
RATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, $80, $100 and #130, 
gold, according to accommodation. ckets to Pa- 


ris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favor- 
able terms. 'Steerage, $30, curren cy, 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, 
and all pects of pearORe. at lowest rates. Through 
bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, 
Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and for 
Mediterranean ports. For freight and cabin 
sage. apply at the Company’s office, No. 4 Bowli 

for steerage passage, No. lll teonawoee 
i rinity Building. 
CHAS. G. _FRANCKLYN, Agent. — 


INMAN LINE. 


YOYAL MAIL STEAMERS TO AND 
ave FROM LIVERPOOL, calling at QUEENS- 


CITY 4 pecans... hanen Thursday, May 8,2 P.M. ; 
CITY OF MONTREAL .....Saturday, May 10, 2 P.M 
CITY OF BRISTOL......... Thursday, May 15, 8 A. M. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN. .Saturday, May 17, 10 A.M. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON...T hursday, May 2, 2 P.M. 
CITY 24,2 P.M. 


OF ANTWERP....... Gaturday, May 
and each succeeding SATURDAY and THURS. 
DAY, from Pier 45, North River. 

RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, $8 and $100 gold, 
> porsins to accommodation. ‘Round trip tickets 

rate 

STE 2 Te AG k— “To Liv erpool, 
Londonderry, London 
Prepaid Certificates, enaenak 

| Passo ngers also forw ed to I avre, ao, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at redu 


rates. 
For Cabin Passage 


,Quoeneter: Glasgow, 
stol, or Cardiff, $30. 








Drafts at lowest rates. and 
reneral business apply to the Company’s office, 
15 Broadway. For Stee ee passage, at 33 Broad- 
way. JO HN G. _ DALE, , Agent. — 


ee “LIV E RPOOL (via Quecustown), 
Carrying the United States Mai 
THE LIVERPOOL AND CREAT: ‘WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY will despatch one of their first- 
class full-power iron screw steamships from 


Pier No. 46 North River, every Wednesday, 


as follows: 









WISCONSIN, Capt.T. F FREEMAX, May? at 14 P.M. 
NEVADA, Capt. FORSYTH voy ey | PM. 
WYOMING, Capt. PRICE ay 21, at 1 P.M. 
IDAHO, Capt. MORGAN...... ay 28, at SF PM. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. FR Ju 

MANHATTAN, Capt. PRIC En. ‘June ti’ at ra 

Cabin passage, $0 gold. Steerage passage ( 

No. 29 Broadway), $30 currency. For rhewed or 


cabin e apply to 
WiLLt: Ms & GUION, . No. 63 Wall St. 


— ~=BXCURSIONS. 


THE FIRST-CLASS STEAMBOATS 
JESSE HOYT and 
Barges WALTER SANDS, WM. MYERS. 

WM. J. HASKETT, and others. 
Dudiey’s, Myers’, Raritan Beach, and 
Spring Hill Groves. Alderney 
Park and Iona Island. 

J. & E. MYERS, 

Cor. Morton and West Sts., up stairs. 








TO CHARTER— 
Saloon Steamer WYOMING, 
Barges SARAH SMITH, 
CALEDONIA, REPUBLIC, 
and J. R. BALDWIN. 
Oriental Grove, Excelsior Park, Eagleswood, Ilona 
Island, and other Groves to let. 
Also, Tugboats such as desired. 
Office, 383 West Strect, opposite Chrige 
topher Street Ferry. 


H. &. CROSSETT. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. — 











THE FIGHTING ANTS. 


WRITER in the Revue de Deux Mondes 
ee says the 17th of June 1805 is a memorable date 





for biology, since on that day Peter Huber discovered, 
in the environs of Geneva, the wonderful instinct of 
fighting bestowed on certain species of ants. He saw 
aregiment of great red ants march ina column eight 
or ten feet long, and three or four inches broad, across 
a road, ahedge and part of a meadow, to attack an ant- 
hill of another species situated in the high grass. The 
date mentioned was the thirtieth anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill—-a coincidence which doubtless 
did not occur to Huber, and which may serve only to 
suggest to the fancy of a cynic that a superior being 
looking down upén Boston June 17, 1775, might likewise 
have seen a column of red-coated insects marching to 
attack a hill held by ants in homespun. 

Here, however, the analogy ceases; for in the case of 
Huber’s observation, the red-coats, after a spirited 
struggle, completely defeated the grays. But it was 
not the fact of a fight which surprised the distinguished 
naturalist. He had seen battles and exterminations 
before among such insects. The novelty on this oc- 
casion was the discovery that the purpose was robbery, 
not murder. The victors plundered the captured city 
of alarge number of larve aud nymphe, which they 
carried back in their mandibles, to be nursed by the 
workers or auxiliaries who dwelt with these profes- 
sional warriors, and performed for them all the labors 
of marketing and housekeeping. The Amazons, as the 
fighters are called, do not even know how to get their 
own food. A number of them died in a drawer 
within reach of honey. 


HOW SPIDERS MAKE WEBS. 


N the May number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, Professor Burt G. Wilder quotes from 
Blackwall’s Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, an 
account of the manner in which the spider attaches his 
filaments, so as to form either an extended web, or, if 
occasion serve, a bridge. According to this account, 
which is, moreover, corroborated by the experiments 
of Professor Wilder, the lines produced by spiders are 
not propelled from the spinners by any physical power 
possessed by such animals, but are invariably drawn 
from them by the mechanical action of external forces. 
Hence the spider depends upon a favorable wind to 
carry off and attach the web or filament. The profes- 
sor points out that in Seribner’s for May 1872, the com- 
mon garden spider is, in an illustration, represented as 
hanging bead upwards in the center of a web of con- 
centric circles; whereas, a so-called geometrical web 
consists of a'spiral line, and never of circles, and garden 
spiders invariably hang head downward. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE AMONG PLANTS. 


N the Popular Seience Review, Dr. Maxwell 
T. Masters gives an interesting exposition of cer- 
tain common yet unnoticed phenomena of vegetable 
life. The rotation of crops, which farmers practice to 
secure the maximum production and minimum ex- 
haustion of the soil, has a sort of parallel in the opera- 
tions of nature. There is a certain alternation of 
growth among grasses and weeds. De la Malle noticed 
that in pasture-lands the grasses get the upper hand at 
one time and the leguminous plants at another. In the 
course of thirty years, he was witness of five or six 
such alternations. There is evidently a continual strug- 
gle for existence among the different species, the germs 
of which exist on any given ground; and in this strug- 
gle the victory fluctuates according to the native qual- 
ities of the plants and their adaptability to changing 
conditions. That which gives one species the suprem- 
acy at one time may cause its diminution at another. 
Doubtless, as in animals, so in plants, the victory itself 
indirectly brings about the defeat; the attainment of 
the maximum in numbers is followed by a decline to 
the minimum. 

Some circumstances are almost always favor- 
able to the plants possessing them. Earlier occupancy 
of the soil; greater prolificness; perennial as com- 
pared with annual growth; creeping stems; great 
rooting power; extensive leaf-surface—these all help 
the plants that possess them, and relatively injure their 
neighbors. Dense forests, by shutting out heat, light, 
and air, suppress vegetation, except such mosses, 
ferns, ete., as grow in damp, dark, cool places, or 
climbingplants which can, 10 some extent, travel up- 
wards for what they need. 

The planting or felling of trees, the drainage of the 
soil, or any slight climatic conditions, will cause, as is 
well known, complete changes in the apparent flora of 
a given area. A familiar instance is the upspringing 
of raspberries and blackberries in this country after 
forest fires. If it be asked where the new arrivals 
came from, we can only say that sometimes their 
spores may have been recently wafted from a dis- 
tance; but it is probable that to a large extent the 
ground must be looked upon (according to Darwin and 
others) as a vast magazine of seeds, capable of retain- 
ing vitality for considerable periods, and ‘ biding their 
time.” Doubtless this hypothesis is not everywhere 
applicable; but it can certainly be demonstrated in 
many instances where the superficial observer would 
not suspect it. Minute examination will often reveal 





numerous suppressed species, so to speak, in spots 


where a few predominating species seem to be ex- 
clusive occupants. 


THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


FTINHE hippopotamus born at the Zoological 

Gardens in London, on the 5th of November 
1872, was called Guy Fawkes, in honor of the day. A 
few days after its birth, the superintendent was watch- 
ing it swimming about the tank, when it suddenly 
dived, and remained under water for so long a time 
that he thought it had had a fit, and was lying drowned 
at the bottom. Accordingly, he was just about to draw 
off the water, and resuscitate the infant monster, if 
possible, when Guy Fawkes re-appeared, shaking his 
ears, and not at all distressed by a sojourn of nearly 
twenty minutes under water, without blowing or tak- 
ing breath. The parent hippopotami have never been 
known to remain below much more than three min- 
utes, and Mr. Buckland, who describes this case in the 
Leisure Hour, says he suspects that the young oue is 
endowed by nature with this extraordinary power, 
first, to enable it to suck under water (as it has fre- 
quently been observed to do), and secondly, to assist its 
concealment from enemies. This young hippopotamus 
is (or rather was in January) of about the size and 
shape of an ordinary bacon pig; has a pinkish slate- 
color; knows his keeper very well; and when he has 
had his dinner is as playful as a kitten, jumping about 
his den and tossing up mouthfulsof hay. Heiscutting 
his teeth, and likes to have his gums rubbed. Mr. 
Bartlett, the superintendent, has received from the 
Council of the Zoological Society a silver medal and a 
purse, for his cleverness in rearing this animal. Two 
former infants of the same family died—perhaps be- 
cause they were kept out of the water, in accordance 
with the advice of the keepers at Paris and Amster- 
dam. Atall events, this one has been brought up suc- 
cessfully, so far, on the aquatic plan. 

Among the curious adaptations which fit the hippo- 
potamus toits manner of life is the position of its ears, 
eyes and nose in the same plane, so that it may float 
with all these organs above water, yet revealing but 
little of its huge bulk. The nostrils are provided with 
valves, like eyelids, by means of which they can be 
opened to breathe, or closed to exclude water. The 
nose of the seal and the blowholes of the whale and 
porpoise are provided with a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement. And strange to say, the camel, though as 
far as possible from an amphibious animal, also pos- 
sesses a nostril-valve, which affords protection against 
suffocation from the sand-storms of the desert. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, May 7, 1873. 

















IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christtan Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstanaings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt in its judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 














FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


ype receiving our premium pictures 
from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.50 to $6.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 

Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and 
to put all our agents on fair and equal ground, 
that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
—_ styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
prices. 





DELIVERY OF OLEOGRAPHS. 


{7 E are filled to overflowing again with letters 

of delight from subscribers who have received 

our premium picture. For some time past we have 

been sending out our Oleographs to subscribers, having 

already delivered some forty thousand copies. We have, 

at the same time, been trying to call the attention of 

subscribers to the arrangement by which we can afford 

to pack and send the stretcher-mounted Oleograph for 

twenty-five cents, by express prepaid. See the para- 
graph entitled ‘* Premium Delivery,” below. 

Once in a while we get a letter from some smart sub- 
seriber who thinks he sees some “little game” in our 
asking for another twenty-five cents, saying, ‘‘ Never 
mind my interests; send along the pictures and Ill 
attend to the express charges.’’ This we do; only we 
hope our wide-awake friends will not blame us, when 
they have 75 cents or a dollar to pay at the end of the 
route, for what we could have secured for them at 
twenty-five cents by prepaying. 

Let all who subscribed by mail previous to February 
1, and who have not yet received their premiums, 
send word immediately in what style of mounting 
they wish their pictures sent, and whether by mail, or 
by express, prepaid or unpaid. Their letters should con- 
tain any extra remittances necessary (full explanation 
of which is given every week in this column), and the 
cases will be attended to without delay. 

N.B.—In writing and remitting, let every tubseriber 
give full name and address (town, county, and State), 
and the date of subscription, pasting upon the letter 
the yellow address-label cut from the paper. 





PAY NO MONEY 


O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 
subscription to the Christian Union until he or 
she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 
Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 
if loss there be. 








NOW IS THE TIME 

O get the people to subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, ‘* Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.”” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 

making their acquaintances our subscribers. 

Weare quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Oir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 
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TERMS. 

One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 57% 
Extra Remittances for: 

NE PINON Scacsccascucaoxsnasete sosvsiinnensess, venns 18 
IL ci cavseissatentats pbaeieeiahesmabieain 25 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber).................. J 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph...........-.....0e00-+ 2B 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 0 








PreMIuM DELIVERY.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo-= 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com- 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stages or carriers to places off the main lines, must of course 
be assumed by subscribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.€., without tranafer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 


SpEcIMEN NumBeERs of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Unton 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pule 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to« 
gether for $5. 

Back Numpers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in whieh the subscriptions are re= 
ceived at this office. Ne further back numbers can be sup- 
plied. 

















